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MELE. ROSE HERSEE, 
\HE gifted young Eng- 
lish lady who has just 
eft our shores for the New 
orld, must carry with her 
the best wishes of thousands 
on admirers. She is cer- 
tainly one of the ablest of 
°ur native vocalists, and if 
She has not yet attained to 
© very highest rank as an 
artiste, it must be remem- 
ered that, though she has 
already done good public 
Service, she is but just 
“ntering upon her career; 
and that it is one of no 
Stall promise, the most cen- 
“orious of critics must cede. 
ette in figure, with an 
pen, pleasant, winsome 
‘ountenance, and a musical, 
€xible voice, well under 
Hutto, she may, if not 
“mpted by  injudicious 
“lends to assume réles be- 
Yond her powers, secure a 
Permanent nichein a temple 
at is by no means barren 
= honours. Even at pre- 
2 Qt she sings with facility 
ve correctness, and when 
litt] Shall have acquired a 
€ more experience on 
is € stage, her acting, which 
= already marked by much 
lvacity, will win her addi- 
lonal plaudits. Her pro- 
Sress has indeed, up to this 
Point, been very rapid, from 
€r pleasant concert-days 
Re er clever impersonation 
Buz Amina in La Sonnam- 
ti %, in which her clear 
Ning voice, chaste style, 
“ency in vocalising, and 
¢ arming manner and grace 
= Movement, combined to 
der her successful. Her 
face is not powerful, it is 
. le, but art has improved 
He and its flexibility, com- 
a ed with the tenderness 
vaaveté of her style, com- 
Pree somewhat for any 
Clencies in this respect. 
ieee facts of personal 
- "y may prove acceptable here to those who may 

ea have made her acquaintance. 

liswe e Hersee displayed ata very early age, we be- 
a 2 we evidences of musical power, and her 
queens ya this respect was not followed, as is so fre- 
age aR 1e case, by failure. When only ten years of 
concert made her first appearance at one of the private 
He ; of the Amateur Musical Union, of which her 
oa ee an enthusiastic amateur, was for many 
exquisite. ent. Her solo on that occasion was the 
Se pau and aria, “Che faro senza Euridice,” 
ing ere e: elon of Orfeo. The audience, number- 
in its = ree and four hundred, was enthusiastic 
Pplause, and her appearance at subsequent con- 
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certs became a great attraction. During the following 
four years her vocal studies were continued, under the 
superintendence of her father, and in consequence of 
her earnest entreaty she was at length allowed by 
her family to appear at a public concert at St. 
James’s-hall, in conjunction with Parepa, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Arabella Goddard, Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Santley, and other artistes of eminence. Mlle. Hersee 
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for the first time in an 
oratorio, being engaged for 
| the principal soprano part 


in Handel's JJ/essiah, per- 
formed with a band and 
chorus numbering more 
than 300 performers. In 
the same year she sang, 


under the pseudonym of 
Mademoiselle Ersini, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, in the 
part of the Mermaid, in 
Weber’s Oberon, and her 
performance was mentioned 
with praise by most of the 
leading journals. Her ca- 
reer as a concert vocalist 
has been a constantly in- 
creasing success, and she 
has been received with the 
most flattering manifesta- 
tions of approval in all the 
chief towns in England. In 
December, 1867, she was 
engaged for the inaugural 
performances of the New 
Standard Theatre, and ap- 
peared with Mesdames Ru- 
dersdorf, Sherrington, and 
Sainton-Dolby. On _ the 
first and second nights 
Mlle. Hersee played Amina 
in La Sonnambula, winning 
golden opinions. Not long 
afterwards she was engaged 
by Mr. Mapleson for the 
season of Her Majesty’s 
Opera at 
Theatre. 
She has a clear, high so- 
prano voice of silvery qua- 
lity, reaching to F in alt, 
and although it is not, as 
we have said, remarkable 
for power, it is so penetrat- 
ing in quality that it is 
easily heard in the largest 
concert-rooms. Her studies 
after her debit at St. 
James’s-hall were guided 
successively by Mr. Frede- 
Madame 


Drury - lane 


rick Kingsbury, 
Rudersdorff, and Signor 
Garcia. For more than 
twelve months she was a 
pupil for the lyric drama 
under Signor Caravoglia, 
and more recently she has 
: pursued her studies with 
the assistance of Signor Arditi. For the last five 
months, we may also mention for the information of her 
admirers who watch her progress with interest, she 
has studied the dramatic art with the valuable aid of 
Signor Deserti, the well-known régisseur of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and formerly one of the most cele- 
brated actors on the Italian stage. 

Mile. Hersee goes to America with a definite en- 
gagement—viz., to fulfil a six months’ term as prima 
donna in conjunction with Mdme. Parepa, who is 
about to give performances of English opera on a scale 
hitherto unattempted in the United States. Mlle. 
Hersee is to make her debit in New York on the 
18th of September, in La Sonnambula. 


Rloneppenny’s amall. 


Part I. 


from the train at Scatter- 
ton, and started with a 
brisk step for the house 
of his aunt Griselda 
Moneypenny, which 
stood upon the hill over- 
looking the village. Be- 
», Ing compelled to cross a 

\ stile and take a short cut 
* through astrip of woods, 
our young travellernearly 
alighted upon a bunch of 
arbutus, which in the 
freshness of this sombre 
glade bloomed thus tar- 
dily in the season. He 
instinctively gathered his long legs up and trod upon the 
other side, then, stooping, picked up the trailing branch 
and sniffed it gratefully. Not that he was a botanist, or 
for that matter knew one plant from another ; but he took 
a sensuous delight in anything beautiful. He enjoyed the 
balmy air, the faint breeze that rustled the leaves over 
his head ; and the birds twittering melodiously about him 
delighted his eye with their gracefulness, his ear with 
their song. 

And yet to look at him you would not believe he would 
care for flowers or birds, He was tall and rather un- 
gainly ; his hands and feet were large and not particularly 
shapely ; but his face, in spite of his bushy red eyebrows, 
broad mouth, tanned and freckled skin, was a winsome 
one—for under the eyebrows gleamed a pair of blue eyes, 
honest and merry, and at times shining tenderly, like a 
woman’s. Then the lips were well cut, the teeth firm and 
white. Descriptions are lame in a case of this kind ; 
but I still maintain that, even in outward appearance, 
there was something very winning about John Money- 
penny. 

It was nicer in every way to walk through the old 
orchard on the left of the house, and skirt around the 
kitchen-garden to the path that led by the porch. By 
this means he could avoid the dust of the road, and re- 
vel in the sweet breath of the clover that grew knee-high 
in spots he had known from his earliest boyhood. Then 
it was something delightful to see the gnarled old 
branches, laden with their knotty but delicious fruit, and 
gather in with huge draughts all these delights to cheer 
his city-burdened soul. 

But in taking this vagabond pleasure he found himself 
suddenly under the bay-window, and heard distinctly his 
name uttered in a tone of contempt that arrested his 
footsteps. : : 

‘‘ John Moneypenny !” said a fresh, girlish voice. ‘A 
red-haired monster! An awkward, freckled lout! You 
cannot be in earnest, Aunt Griselda—you cannot mean 
what you say !” 

‘But I do, my dear,” replied a voice, harsh and 
sardonic, that John knew was that of his aunt. ‘‘ It has 
been a pet scheme of mine for years. However, I have 
always craved perfect liberty for myself—it would there- 
fore be inconsistent to deny it to others. Act your 
pleasure, my dear; only if you'll take the advice of an 
old woman you'll ‘make hay while the sun shines.’ I 
feel premonitory symptoms in the back of my head at 
times, and a duil trembling in my limbs, and you know 
they said another stroke would finish me.” 

But, aunt,” cried the young girl, and John climbed 
upon the lower branch of a tree that commanded a view 
of the sitting-room, ‘is it possible you would thrust me 
upon the world penniless because I refuse to marry a man 
that is repulsive a me ?” 

John now could gaze into the room at his es “ 
marked that his cousin Isabel, who had Beeler all 
reason, and ripened suddenly into a wonderfully beautiful 
creature, was tearing into atoms a Jace handkerchief, 
beating upon the carpet: impatiently with her little, arched 
foot, and darting lightning glances from her brilliant eyes 
upon the ccmposed figure of his aunt, who, seated in her 


One sultry August even- | pelled to do something. 
ing, not many summers | neck and turned it to get a little ease I found Lascelles’s 
ago, a young man leaped | eyes rivetted upon you !” 
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and luscious peach, and smiled urbanely upon her agitated 
niece. 

‘Could you,” repeated Isabel, ‘‘ after rearing me for a 
life of luxury, condemn me to drag out my days in 
poverty, without a friend in the world ?” 

‘*No, Isabel ; if you were not so impatient you would 
recognise the justice and forethought of my decision. I 
would secure you such a friend, girl, as is seldom given to 
a weak, vain creature like yourself.” 

‘‘ But suppose I refused such a friend ; suppose I even 
hated the sound of his name ?” 

‘Well, considering his name is the same as mine and 
your own, my dear, | think your remarks are, to say the 
least, offensive.”’ 

**¥ do hate the name of Moneypenny, despise it, loathe 
it! To marry a creature like that, without even chang- 
ing one’s name—oh aunt,” she added, pleadingly, ‘‘ I will 
not believe you—you surely care a little for me !” 

‘*T have told you,” replied her aunt, coldly, ‘it is my 
care for you impels me to this decision ; besides, I havea 
little fondness for the name you mentioned, and naturally 
desire that what little I have shall be used for its benefit. 
But you must do as you please, Isabel. I am used to 
disappointments —only improve the present.” 

‘* But how?” asked Isabel, ravelling the very threads 
of her handkerchief. ‘*I know what I cannot and will 
not do ; but after that I am powerless.” 

‘¢ Well,” replied her aunt, draining the nectar from her 
peach, ‘‘as far as an old woman’s assistance can be of any 
avail, you may count upon mine. Perhaps, under the 
circumstances, you might make a more agreeable con- 
nexion ; there is young Lascelles ?” 

A vivid blush burned upon Isabel’s cheek. 

‘*Aunt Moneypenny,” she cried, suddenly, ‘‘how can 
you torment me so? Youknow he is perfectly indifferent 
to me.” 

‘¢T know the few times I have been able to get to the 
church young Lascelles has devoured you with his eyes. 
God forgive me for noticing these things at such a time; 
but poor old Newell is so dreadfully prosy, I was com- 
Every time I got a crick in my 


“But, aunt, ne hasn’t been here for a month.” 

‘You mean inside the doors. He has fairly haunted 
the grounds ; and really, Isabel, I think he’s afraid to 
come in; my manner to strangers is a little repelling, and 
you are not outwardly the timid, gentle creature we know 
so well at home.” 

**You think, then,” said Isabel, ‘‘ that if—” she hesi- 
tated. 

‘¢T think,” interrupted her aunt, abruptly, “that if 
you manage your cards properly you may be mistress of 
the De Vigny estate. Why, how your eyes sparkle! 
What a mercenary creature you are, Isabel!” 

‘* Tt is not his fault if he’s rich,” said Isabel, demurely. 
‘*T will confess that his delicacy and and refinement are 
pleasing tome. I have a fastidious horror of anything 
rough or rude.” 

‘‘ They do say,” remarked her aunt, ‘‘that he puts his 
hair up in papers every night. You see, he can’t have it 
frizzed or curled with an iron, because it injures the hair; 
and after all the young man is right, for baldness is in the 
family. Perhaps that was one reason old Lascelles’s 
brains were so completely addled. Ido not say, Isabel, 
that idiocy is hereditary in the family ; what 1 alluded to 
was baldness.” 

At that moment a heavy step was heard upon the porch, 
and the door shook in the grasp of a large and awkward 
hand. 

‘¢ There’s John,” said the old lady, eayerly extending 
both hands to the new-comer. ‘‘ Why, you are late for 
this train. Do you recognise your cousin Isabel ?” 

John grasped warmly the whole hand of his cousin, 
who had merely extended to him the tips of her fingers, 
and with one fleeting glance devoured the face of the 
young girl. Hair, eyes, nose, lips, all were comprehended 
in that beam from his blue eyes. Then he turned to his 
aunt, 

‘*T came through the orchard,” he said, ‘‘ and stopped 
to have a look at the old pippins. Do you remember how 


arm-chair, pared with a silver knife an exceedingly ripe! many trousers came to grief in my climbing that old tree?” 
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‘¢ Ay, indeed,”’ replied his aunt, while Isabel, dismayed 
at this vulgarity, glided out of the room. ‘ But you 
haven’t dined, have you ? I gave you up at half past s1*- 

“*Tf you'll let me help you eat a few of those peaches, 
aunt, I can get along till bedtime.” 

‘Help yourself,” said Miss Moneypenny, pushing the 
fruit towards her nephew, and looking beamingly up0? 
him. ‘*How well you look! My idea of what a man 
should look like,” she added, with an emphasis that John 
well understood. 

“Chacun & son godt,” said John, burying half of 4 
peach in his huge mouth; ‘it’s not everyone that’s 8° 
easily suited.” 

“‘No,” replied Miss Moneypenny, with a frown; ‘ I 
suppose you haven’t the least idea what I wanted of yous 
John ?” 

‘Well, to tell the truth, aunt, I thought that in your 
dear old heart you felt that I needed a holiday ; and just 
now the place was looking seducing enough to keep mé 
here for awhile, if you could only get me away from the 
city. 

‘*You thought nothing of the kind, John Moneypenny 
You know I never shilly-shally about anything. I felt 
a few of the old symptoms creeping over me, anc 
thought there might be such a thing as my giving out.” 

**God forbid !” cried the young man, earnestly. 

“And I wanted you to come out and make love to 
Isabel, so that you could marry her immediately if any- 
thing should occur.” 

“Why, Aunt Griselda, do you remember a conversa- 
tion we lad before Isabel came back from her step- 
mother’s? I told you if I could ensnare the affection 0 
my employer’s daughter my fortune would be made.” 

Miss Moneypenny burst into a sardonic laugh. 

“¢T may as well keep quiet,” she said, ‘‘ and die as soon 
as possible. You wouldnt suppose now, John, woul 
you, that a poor old paralytic like me could cling with such 
tenacity to a few notions of honour and sincerity?” 

‘¢T know,” replied John, coming around to her chal’, 
and taking her withered hand in his, ‘‘ that you will trust 
your boy to do what is right, and not believe him capable 
of a meanness.” 

** You love this woman, then, John?” 

“*T fear I do, aunt. 

‘Fear ! what do you mean by that?” 

‘*T mean that I love her against my reason ; I love her; 
though I know it is simple madness to do so.” 

** Well, at all events,” said the old lady, with a con- 
tented sigh, ‘‘ I’m glad you love her—glad to hear some- 
thing in the foolish, old-fashioned way before I die- 
You'll get her, never fear, if you’ve made up your min 
to it. 

‘But I don’t know that I have made up my mind t0 
it, aunt.” 

“Then do so, at once. Poor Isabel! I’m sorry for 
her, Iam indeed. That Lascelles is empty-headed ; but 
she’s prejudiced.” 

‘¢ Against red hair and freckles, aunt ?”’ 

**Yes ; but how did you know ?” 

‘*T thought so from the way she looked at me.” John 
looked a little sad and grave, but Miss Moneypenny 
answered, abruptly : 

‘¢ What matters it, if you love the other woman ?” 

A clear, sweet note fell upon their ears, then a feW 
chords upon the piano—Isabel had commenced to sing 1 
the drawing-room. 

‘* You can wheel me through the hall into the drawing- 
room, John, if you will. I always listen to Belle a while 
at night. I find I sleep the better for it. Stay, you are 
sure you love this woman ?”’ 

**Yes aunt; but why ?” 

“‘ Well, I had decided to send you away by the early 
train in the morning—but in that case you may as we 
stay.” 

_ Uf Miss Moneypenny slept the better for Isabel’s sing 
ing, 1t seemed that her nephew slept the worse ; for long 
after his aunt was snoring, and Isabel wandering i? 
dreamland, poor John tossed and tumbled, and finally 
arose, dressed himself, and looked out of window at the 
stars. Star-gazing and John Moneypenny! Singular 
conjunction ! 

(To be continued. ) 
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Part II. 

SrepuEn fwent, and Dilly, 
spite of her best efforts, 
drooped. Some persons at 
tributed this to the departure 
of the Cuban, who made his 
adieux at this time. 
favoured Dilly with a very 
| complimentary speech and # 
very tender pressure of het 
hand; he would have kiss it 
in French fashion, butshe,f8 
losing her coquettish way 
restrained him by a look. 


The months passed on, and Dilly grew quiet a” 
thoughtful. Much she pondered on the expression © 
Stephen’s countenance, but the only cause she could fint 
was her flirting with the Cuban. One night she oh 
musing just before going to bed. On the table by whic A 
she sat lay a little book in which Stephen, when he ft 
returned, had written her name at her request. He wl 
a peculiar hand, one that would at once attract attention 
While thus sitting Jenny came in to consult her on th. 
colour of a dress she had purchased that day. ‘Stan Ins 
by the table her eyes fell on the writing in the book. id 

‘Dear me,” she exclaimed, ‘that is for all the WoT 
the same writing that was on your letter, Miss Dilly, +24 
slid down the crack.” 


Dilly turned pale. ‘‘Are you sure, Jenny ty ee 
asked, quietly, but with a great effort. “J was 
“Yes,” replied Jenny, taking up the pis 8 prought 


looking at the way the A and T were made as 


the letter along, and these are made just the same.” 
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the dress, she drew J enny’s attention to it. But when the 
orl left the room she started up, and with hands pressed 

ightly on her breast, walked rapidly up and down. She 
Saw it all now. Stephen had sent her that letter, the 
etter she had written to all her correspondents about 
Without finding the writer ; and now she understood why 
€ looked at her as he did that night. He thought she 
ad read the letter and was making a jest of it. Oh, how 

er heart throbbed and pained as she thought of it all! 
Aunt Pen was sleeping the sleep of the just, when she 
§8 roused by the voice of weeping. Sitting up, she saw 
ully in the pale moonlight standing by her bed. 

Oh, Aunt Pen! dear Aunt Pen! you do love me, 
don’t you ?” 

Aunt Pen instantly embraced her sobbing darling, 
and drawing her beside her endeavoured to find out the 
Cause of her tears. She was alarmed, as Dilly was not 
81ven to such outbursts. 

*“*I_ know you love me very much, dear Aunt Pen, and 
You will do something for me that I wish so very much; 
Won’t you, dear Aunt Pen ?” 

And then followed such a flow of tears that poor Miss 

€nelope promised. ‘*What is it, my darling?’ she 
asked. 

“Have the dining-room mantelpiece pulled down,” 
Sobbed Dilly. 

Aunt Pen shook with terror. She took it for granted 

at her neice was losing her senses; but hoping the 
derangement was temporary, she repeated her promise ina 
quavering voice, and asked Dilly to share her bed—an offer 
that was accepted. Miss Penelope was fully resolved to 

ep a diligent watch all night ; but before she had the 
east idea of doing such a thing, dropped sound asleep, 
and when she woke in the morning found that she alone 
Occupied the bed. Before she had time to rise Dilly en- 
ered the room, calm and serene, though a certain anxiety 
urked in her eyes. Aunt Pen wisely thought she would 
Not allude to the subject of the mantelpiece, trusting 
at Dilly had been dreaming ; but she was at once re- 
Minded of her promise, and saw she was to be strictly 
leld to it. In vain did she question Dilly as to her 
Teason. At last Miss Pen said :— 

‘Dilly, my dear, it is out of the question to pull down 
the wall in that manner without saying why. What do 
You suppose that Susan and everybody else would think?” 

Dilly surveyed her aunt thoughtfully. ‘‘ That is very 
Tue,” she replied, and left the room. 

While Miss Penelope was still congratulating herself 
Upon her success, Dilly returned. 

“Tt is all right now, Aunt Pen,” she said, ‘‘I have 
Slipped your great-grandfather’s silver watch down the 
Crack, so that is reason enough.” 

or once in her life Aunt Pen was indignant. 
‘© Amelia !” she cried, ‘‘ how dare you do such a thing 
48 that?” 
Dilly threw her arms round her aunt’s neck and pressed 
er soft cheek to hers. ‘‘ Dear Aunt Pen,” she mur- 
mured, in caressing tones, ‘‘ you know you said you must 
ave a reason, and you had promised me the mantelpiece 
Should be taken down; you wouldn’t wish to break your 
Promise to your little Dilly, who loves you so ?” 

Miss Penelope endeavoured to be firm and remain in- 

ignant, for the insult to the treasured heirloom was not 
© be patiently submitted to; but it was of no use, and 

She finally yielded, as she always did. 

Miss Amelia coolly informed Susan that she had 
‘ropped the watch down the crack; and although Susan 
istened with upraised hands and eyes, she declared that 

8he was not in the least astonished ; Miss Dilly would do 
Mischief, she supposed, to the end of her days. 

Dilly had taken the precaution to drop in a few old 
advertisements ; so when the chimney-piece was taken 

Own, and while Miss Penelope and Susan were anxiously 
€Xamining the watch, she secured the precious letter 
4mong the advertisemts, and no one noticed it. When 
Alone in her room she carefully fastened the door, and 

en sat breathlessly gazing at the important document 
Or several moments before daring to open it. But when 

She did, and read in it how deeply and dearly Stephen 
©ved her, how she was the only woman in the world to 

im, her heart stood still for very rapture ; she was con- 
Sclous of but one thought, and that filled her to the ex- 
Clusion of all others—Stephen loved her ! 

After a time she read the letter more attentively, for at 
first the words swam in a golden light, very beautiful but 
Very bewildering ; and then she found that he requested 

er, if her answer was unfavourable, not to speak or write 

him upon the subject; words would, he said, be un- 
€ndurable ; if she could not accept his love let him know 
it by utter silence, and in silence he would endeavour to 
€ar it. Then she saw how he must have misunderstood 
€r jesting words that night, and her heart sank down 
Tom its height of joy when she reflected with what con- 
€mpt he must have looked upon her when he imagined 
that she made a mockery of his love, and intended telling 
® Cuban of it as a matter of amusement. 


This thought was more than she could bear; his love, 
Perhaps, had passed from her for ever, but his respect 
© would not lose ; he should know that she was no dis- 
ig LOUrable flirt ; he should give her a place in his esteem, 
Not in his affections. She snatched up pen and paper, 
ine dashed off a few hasty lines, telling him how the 
etter was lost, and that it had just then been discovered 
fl the taking down of the chimney-piece ; that when it 
In the crack she supposed it was from a friend in 
Woudon on the subject of a party; and that her idle 
tol 2PPlied to that. She never mentioned love, but 
3 him she could not bear to forfeit the esteem of 80 
ane friend. Then, trembling with excitement, she 
eee to the village and posted her letter ; after that 
Omeeght a secret nook deep in the woods, to which she 
=e primis resorted, and, lying on the soft, crisp leaves, 
ee tg though her heart would break. Doubts seized 
A ould ad she done something bold and unwomanly ? She 
Rese not tell ; all was in a maze; and finally, sick at 
draco. and in body too, from lengthened weeping, she 
'gged herself home, and was in bed two days ; during 
an qd d time Miss Penelope, Susan, and J. enny stole up 
Own stairs and about the house like frightened 
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erhaps they are,” said Dilly, and then, turning to | mice, and in agreat state of anxiety. Miss Penelope was 


firmly convinced that Dilly was going into a brain-fever, 
and that the pulling down of the chimney-piece was the 
first symptom of it. Of course she sent with all speed 
for the doctor, who indignantly informed the anxious 
aunt that he considered it rather an attack of irritability 
than anything else ; Dilly having received him very un- 
graciously, flatly telling him she would not swallow one 
atom of his nasty, useless, poisonous doses. Being of a 
positive nature she did not; and in a few days emerged 
from her room, looking much as usual, though a shade 
aler. 

F Suspense is hard to bear, and so Dilly found it ; but 
she also made another discovery, and that was that she 
loved Stephen more and more each day, and that this 
love had struck its roots so deeply in her heart that poor 
coquetry had withered and died for want of room and 
moisture. 

Stephen had asked for silence in case Dilly had no love 
to give him ; but when, in answer to her letter, he arrived, 
determined to make one more effort, he was not only 
satisfied with his Dilly’s silence, but thought it more 
speaking than a thousand words. For when he stood 
before her, and she started up, shy, trembling, pale, he 
saw in her swiftly falling glance the look his heart 
thirsted for ; and when he opened his longing arms Dilly 
answered him without a word, by simply nestling in them 
and holding her face upon his faithful breast. 

THE END. 


Few travellers on enter- 
ing the county of Devon 
by means of the South- 
Western Railway will fail 
to notice the beauty of the 
country as they reach the 
market-town of Honiton. 
The picturesque hills are 
covered with foliage to 
their summits, while the 
lovely ‘‘ Vale of Honiton ” 
is well known for its rich- 
ness and fertility. 

‘Honiton? Oh, yes! 
That’s where the beautiful 
point-lace is made.” Quite 
true, my fair traveller, or 
fair reader, but the mann- 
facture is not confined to 
Honiton. It is produced in various parts of the county, 
and especially along the eastern and a part of the southern 
coast, for about thirty miles, and twelve miles inland. 

From the Jurors’ Report of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 the estimated number of persons employed in this 
branch of industry was from 7,000 to 8,000. The re- 
porters further observed : ‘‘ It would be difficult to supply 
any accurate statistics as regards the number of persons 
engaged in this manufacture, as the nature of the article 
enables the persons employed in producing it to carry on 
the operation apart from each other, and without inter- 
fering with a domestic or retired life.” So this deservedly 
beautiful fabric is a kind of household manufacture, made 
in the cottages of the poor, and not in large factories, as 
is the case with articles of a similar kind. In many of the 
picturesque valleys and coombes of Devonshire the tourist 
will often stumble upon a prettily embowered living 
picture—the young lace-worker, with her pillow on her 
lap, or else an aged matron seated in her rustic doorway, 
hung with the vine, clematis, or jessamine, rapidly plying 
her lace-sticks from side to side to produce the desired 
“sprig” or ‘‘ border.” We see here what recalls Cowper’s 
lines :-— 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. 


In the early part of the present century the lace manu- 
facturers of Honiton employed about 2,500 women and 
children in the town and neighbouring villages. But the 
introduction of the bobbin net machinery, about fifty or 
sixty years ago, greatly injured the trade, as the whole of 
the net or ‘‘ grounding ” was previously to this made on 
the pillow. 

M‘Culloch, in his ‘‘ Commercial Dictionary,” says: ‘‘ At 
Honiton, in Devonshire, the manufacture had arrived at 
that perfection, was so tasteful in the design, and so deli- 
cate and beautiful in the workmanship, as not to be ex- 
celled even by the best specimens of Brussels lace. During 
the late war, veiis of this lace were sold in London at from 
twenty to a hundred guineas.” Recent improvements in 
this manufacture have again raised the articles to as high 
a price as the highest quoted above by M‘Culloch. 

Mrs. Bury Palliser, in her beautiful book entitled ‘‘ A 
History of Lace,” says : ‘* Lace is defined as a plain or 
ornamental network, wrought of fine threads of gold, 
silver, flax, or cotton interwoven. Our English word lace 
is derived by the learned from the Latin word lacinia, 
signifying the hem or fringe of a garment. We ourselves 
feel inclined to consider it of Anglo-Norman origin. 
Certain it is that the term ‘ lacez,’ rendered in the English 
translation of the statutes as ‘laces,’ implying braids, 
such as were used for uniting the different parts of the 
dress, appears long before the article of which we are now 
treating came into use. 

‘In our own country the earlier laces, such as they 
were, were defined by the word ‘passament,’ spelt in a 
variety of ways—a general term for gimps, braids, and 
laces, whether of gold, silver, silk, cotton, thread, or 
worsted. 

‘Many of the earlier laces were made by the threads 
being passed or interlaced one with another, scarcely 
more than a white braid ; hence they derived the name of 
passament. Gradually the workmanship was improved, 
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the close passament was enriched with various designs, a 
finer flax employed ; passament, thus improved, in the 
course of time became lace.” 

In the sixteenth century the terms purle, passement, 
and bone-lace, are met with as descriptive of this article of 
attire ; and the latter method of manufacture is said to 
have been invented by a poor miner’s wife in Germany, 
who was driven to her wit’s end in consequence of the 
failure of her husband’s industry. 

There are two explanations current of the origin of the 
term bone-lace. One is that the thread for working was 
wound round sheep’s trotters before ‘‘ sticks ” were intro- 
duced. Another is that fish-bones were used instead of 
pins—an article too costly for use in the early history of 
Devonshire lace working. This latter explanation seems 
a probable one, as a large portion of the trade was located 
on the seacoast. Shakspeare alludes to the bone-lace in 
his play of Twelfth Night, Act 2, Scene 5 :— 

O fellow come, the song we had last night, 
Mark it, Cesario, it is old and plain ; 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 


And the free maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chant it. 


And the following mortuary inscription ona §* bone-lace 
siller,” is from a table-tomb standing against the exterior 
south-east wall of the old parish church of Honiton, pro- 
bably the only record of the kind in the county. The 
original is in large Roman capitals :— 

Here lyeth ye body of James Rodge of Honinton 

In ye County of Devonshire (Bonelace-siller, 

Hath given vnto the poor of Honinton parishe 

The benyfitt of £100 for ever) who deceased 

Ye 27 July A.D. 1617 «tate Svce 50— Remember the poore. 


The common tradition, and a most probable one, is that 
lace making was introduced into Devonshire by the 
refugees from Flanders during the sanguinary occupation 
of the Low Countries by the Duke of Alva in 1567, and 
the names of some of the old lace makers are evidence of 
their Flemish origin. The parish records of Honiton also 
produce charitable bequests of lace manufacturers and 
dealers of the seventeenth century, including that of 
James Rodge already quoted. 

Old family portraits and monumental effigies in churches 
afford us many examples of old lace. ‘Two interesting 
ones are found in Exeter Cathedral, one the recumbent 
figure of Bishop Stafford (a.p. 1398), and that of Lady 
Doddridge (A.D. 1614), wife of Sir John Doddridge, 
Knight, one of the judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
Also in the parish church of St. Mary Arches, Exeter, the 
figure of Mrs. Walker (a.p. 1662). ‘The dress of the lady 
is adorned with a narrow lace of a vandyke pattern. 
Many of these old monuments give us valuable details of 
the costume of the period in which they were erected, and 
in some instances are the only sources of information. 

But now we must give some practical account of the 
manufacture. 

Honiton lace is produced by fixing a ‘‘ pricking ”—viz., 
a perforated pattern of cardboard or parchment, upon a 
cushion called a ‘‘ pillow.” Pins are then inserted into 
the perforations of the pattern ; next we have a number of 
little bobbins or spindles, technically ‘‘ sticks,” upon 
which are wound the fine thread for making the work. 
These are thrown under and over one another among the 
pins in various directions so as to twist or interweave the 
requisite pattern. This is a brief description of the pro- 
cess ; more minute details would only confuse, without 
making the matter more intelligible. Honiton lace has 
lately obtained a new celebrity, having been much used 
by her present Majesty and the various members of the 
Royal Family, and by leaders of fashion in dress, The 
great industriai exhibitions of London and Paris, as well 
as those of our large manufacturing towns, have tended 
towards effecting important improvements both in the 
make and design of Honiton lace. A laudable and some- 
what successful attempt has been made to introduce de- 
signs of natural flowers into lace, in lieu of the many 
grotesque forms which the old lace-makers too pertina- 
ciously adhere to. This idea has been carried out by the 
Bath and West of England Society, which has encouraged 
lace exhibitions, and given prizes to successful work- 
people. 

Honiton lace as now known is divided into two kinds, 
“point ” and “appliqué.” The term point, in its original 
application, when referring to lace, meant that which was 
made with the needle. Now it is understood as describing 
that kind of lace of which the separate sprigs or borders 
are connected together by threads, called ‘‘ spans.” The 
appliqué is distinguished from the point in that the sprigs 
or borders are sewn on machine-made net, the sprigs, &c., 
being made on the pillow. The pillow isa circular cushion 
of canvas stuffed with chopped straw, sometimes externally 
covered with green baize. Inthe lace districts pillows are 
made at the cost of half-a-crown or three shillings each. 
Lace schools are also in use, where children are instructed 
in lace making ; there are also lace dealers, who collect 
the work from the cottages, who either sell the sprigs or 
else work them up into articles of attire fit for sale. Boys 
and men occasionally occupy their leisure hours in lace 
making. The lace makers usually keep a little sort of 
scrap-book of blue paper, into which the sprigs are placed 
to keep them together and to preserve them clean. Many 
sorts of small sprigs are made in quantities and sold by 
the dozen, as they are often required to form continuous 
lengths of lace by being sewn together. 

Old Devonshire lace is known as ‘‘ trolly,” that is, lace 
made in lengths for trimming purposes and with the net- 
ground worked on the pillow with the pattern. Collectors 
of old lace will readily detect the old Devonshire by 
noticing the want of ‘extreme regularity in the net- 
grounding as compared with the net made by machinery. 

The old lace-workers are very jealous of any interference 
with their original patterns. Many of them have been 
handed down through many generations, and still retain 
a place in the manufacture. It is therefore very difficult 
to convince them that any alteration or improvement is 
desirable. The nomenclature attached to them is also odd 
and curious, often apparently with little or no reference 
to the object designated. The turkey-tail is a well-known 
border sprig, and bears some resemblance possibly to the 
spread tail feathers of that bird. There is also kew edge, 
apple edge, pear edge, three-bow edge, violet edge, and in 
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sprigs, violets, roses, blackberries, wheels, fly-wheels, 
flies, glaire eyes, watches, and spectacles, known in lace 
vernacular as ‘‘spurtacles.”’ Names of celebrity are 
attached to many of the sprigs, as the Brunswick, 
Marchioness of Sligo, Marchioness of Douro, as well as 
those of humbler persons, as the name of some well-skilled 
workwoman or skilful designer. 


Ges ws and Shetches, 
CD 
——_@——____. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW ON “ENGAGEMENTS.” 


A CERTAIN crabbed old 
pass-tutor at Oxford, who 
had grown hoary in the 
unprofitable service of 
getting Fourth - Form 
Etonians and Harrovians 
\, through their different 
Xi, public examinations, 
_ used to say, in illustra- 
' tion of one of Aldrich’s 
dark mysteries, that the 
word Engagement is al- 


lady, a word of 
secondintention. When, 
he would say, a man 
talks of making, break- 
ing, forgetting, or keep- 
ing an engagement, no 
one can tell what sort of an engagement is meant, be- 
cause men use the word in its first or general intention 
of any obligation by contract. But where a lady 
speaks of ‘“‘an engagement ” she employs the word 
in a technical or secondary sense, and you may be quite 
certain that she means an engagement to marry. When 
Amanda tells Lucetta that she is ‘‘ engaged,” you have 
no more doubt of the precise signification of the word 
than you have when you see it stuck up by a porter on a 
wooden label over a railway carriage. You are as sure 
that in one case there has been an offer to marry, as that 


in the other there has been a proposal to bribe. Whether 
the old tutor was correct or not in his logic, whether 


he rightly or wrongly interpreted Aldrich’s  defini- 
tion of a predicable, his illustration was no doubt well 
adapted to catch and fix the wandering attention of his 
hearers ; and it will serve to explain what we mean when 
we say that the word placed at the head of this paper is 
to be taken in the second intention, or ladies’ sense. 

Endless classifications might be made of the different 
kinds of engagements. For example, there is the classifi- 
cation by what lawyers call ‘‘the consideration.” Some 
engagements are made for love’s sake, others for the sake 
of something less divine. Among this latter class are the 
engagements arranged or invented for the purpose of 
staving off creditors, or of getting another five hundred 

ounds’ worth of jewellery from a fashionable firm. 
Semaine but this is high art, these two species of en- 
gagements are made to dovetail into one another—as in 
the case of the founder of a noble house, who got ad- 
mission as a partner into a great firm by hinting that he 
was going to marry a rich heiress, and simultaneously 
secured the consent of the young lady’s father by holding 
out the prospect of the partnership—thus using his en- 
gagement to further his speculation, and his speculation 
to secure his engagement. But the two commonest 
methods of classifying engagements are, first, by the de- 
gree to which they are sanctioned ; and secondly, by their 
duration. Thus engagements, when classified according 
to their sanction, are divided into two principal sorts— 
the authorised or regular, which have received the 
approval of parents, guardians, and other legitimate 
authorities ; and the unauthorised, or irregular, which 
have no such sanction. So, again, these irregular en- 
gagements naturally subdivide themselves into the for- 
bidden, which, having been announced to the proper 
authorities, and discountenanced by them, are neverthe- 
less cherished in the imaginative souls of poetical Edwins 
and Angelinas as things which have a real and substan- 
tive existence, though the world ignores them—and the 
clandestine, which are not brought to light at all. 
engagement of the clandestine type hardly ever lasts 
long in that phase. As the life of a young girl is much 
more domestic that that of a young man, the burden of con- 
cealment presses much more heavily upon her than upon 
her lover. On this account, and also because of the greater 
tenderness of a girl’s conscience, the almost invari- 
able end of a clandestine engagement is, that after lasting 
afew weeks it is announced by the girl to a sister or 
mother, and passes either into the regular or the forbidden 
phase. Most fortunately for the authority of parents, 
there are few girls who would not rather run the risk of 
sacrificing a lover than keep such a secret six weeks with 
absolute integrity. Any one who has noticed the amazing 
rapidity with which the news of an engagement spreads 
among the host of female friends, relations, and ac- 
quaintances, will feel how keen a pleasure must be taken 
by them in circulating such a tit-bit of gossip, and con- 
versely, what a severe deprivation it would be to them 
not to be permitted to announce it. Parents sometimes, 
from reasons of mortified pride or mental indecision, 
desire that the news of an engagement, though sanctioned, 
should be confined to as few persons as possible. But 
this is always found to be an untenable position. The 
eagerness of each last recipient of the secret to communi- 
cate it to a specially privileged friend soon puts an end 
to the parents’ fond hope of a limited liability to con- 
gratulation, and convinces them that an engagement, like 
a libel, cannot be published for private circulation only. 
It is, in fact, one of those confidential communications 
which are sometimes called ‘ shouting secrets.” 

The classification of engagements according to their 
duration gives us several interesting types. Some engage- 
ments are of a short but rapturous kind ; others are of a 
protracted and Platonic character. Some are contracted 
for a fixed term of years, as the engagement of a minor 
to marry when he attains his majority, or of a widow 
to wed after two years of inconsolability. Others 


ways, when used by a 
the 
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are terminable after an indefinite period, as where 
a Fellow of a College engages to marry as soon 
as he gets a living, or where a young lady pro- 
mises to make her lover happy when he can show 
that he is able ‘‘to maintain her in che style to which she 
has always been accustomed, and to supply her with the 
comforts and refinements which she has a right from her 
position in society to expect.” Other engagements may 
be considered as terminable at pleasure, such as those pro- 
jected between officers of small means and the notorious 
flirts of a garrison town, which, it is pretty well under- 
stood, are only designed to last until the regiment 1s 
moved to fresh quarters, or till Providence provides the 
fair coquette with a more handsome or substantial lover. 
These, with many others which it is unnecessary to enu- 
merate, are various species of engagements differentiated 
according to the nature of their duration. But the 


division of engagements with which society is most 


familiar, and the one which will occur to all parental 
them into Long and Short. 
fessional ranks of the middle class, who is 
instances of men—generally Fellows 
who, when young, contracted engagements 
they were unable to fulfil until they had 


very seemly, either to marry or to be given in marriage. 


rare fifty years ago. 


his academical ties, and 
fortune independently by tuition, 
the public service. Such extra-academical 
of making use of an _  academical 
then comparatively unknown or unpromising. 


liberal professions.” 


King’s College, London ; and no inspectorships of schools. 


forward to her marriage rather with pride than with 


passion, as the event which would one day give her the 
ptivilege of humbly helping that learned man in his 
labours, or at least secure her the monopoly of nursing 


his declining years. 
Such long engagements as this are now extremely rare ; 


one scarcely ever hears of a couple being engaged twenty 


years, and the friends of a young fiancée are generally 


rather disgusted if she remains unmarried so many 
Any engagement which lasts over two years is 


months. 
now called a long engagement ; and one which extends to 


five years is reckoned a melancholy and very middle-class 
affair. Long engagements, in fact, even in the modern 
sense of the term, are confined almost entirely to the 
middle ranks of the community. They are nearly as 
much a middle-class institution as early dining or Dis- 
sent. A superhuman assiduity, a dragon-like watchful- 
ness and wonderful tact on the part of the mothers of 
Mayfair, co-operating with the pride that a poor young 
man feels, or with the love of his luxuries that a mode- 
rately rich young man cherishes, will generally prevent 
matters from coming to such a pass that a girl in this 
rank of life entangles herself with a man who can- 
not offer her an adequate establishment. But, as a 
rule, there is no need for such influences. The daugh- 
ters of Mayfair are, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, almost as keen as their mothers in the competi- 
tion for good partis. Unless some strange oversight has 
been made in the choice of their companions and instruc- 
tors, or unless opportunities of inculcating the Belgravian 


An‘eode have been scandalously neglected, these young 


ladies, by the time they have been presented, are as de- 
termined not to offend against those precepts of the code 
which relate to love and matrimony, as to observe 
those which relate to dress and conversation. And even in 
the hundredth case, the mother of Mayfair is not check- 
mated or dragged into suffering a long engagement. If 
the girl is young, and her chances of making a good 
match are still favourable, the proposal is peremptorily 
forbidden, and some of the thousand available measures 
are taken to prevent the fox and goose from meeting 
again. But if she is becoming passée, and the suitor is 
tolerably well connected, a virtue is made of necessity. 
Hither an allowance is made to the girl, or else, more in- 
geniously, the wire-pullers are set to work, and it is hard 
if some commissionership or other public office cannot be 
obtained, and thus the deficiencies of the snitor’s purse 
remedied out of the Consolidated Fund. And thus it 
happens that long engagements are almost unknown in the 
upper ranks, and are more commonly found in a some- 
what lower stratum of society. 


All the extraordinary proceedings of the many fanatical 
sects whose rapid increase has excited so much anxiety in 
Russia are fairly thrown into the shade by a terrible act of 
self-immolation which is reported from the Government of 
Saratow. A few months ago the prophets of a new religion 
made their appearance in that part of the Empire, preaching 
self-destruction by fire as the only sure road to salvation ; 
and so readily was their dreadful doctrine received by the 
ignorant and superstitious peasantry, that in one large village 
no less than 1,700 persons assembled in some wooden houses, 
and, having barricaded the doors and windows, set the build- 
ing on fire and perished in the flames. The authorities are 
doing all they can to stay the progress of this new madness, 
but their task is obviously a difficult one. The punishments 
which the law can inflict must have little terror for enthusiasts 
who deliberately choose a death so horrible as the true road 
to heaven, 


minds as the most important, is the simple division of 
The genuine old-fashioned 
Long Engagement, of that life-long type with which our 
grandmothers and great-aunts were familiar, has happily 
almost ceased to exist. Any woman belonging to the pro- 
more 
than fifty years old, will be able to recall several 
of Colleges— 

which 
reached 


that time of life at which it is not very usual, or 


Such instances of life-long engagements were by no means 
The College Fellow of twenty-five 
having engaged himself to a young girl of twenty, and 
having no sure expectation of patronage outside of his 
College, could not then, as now, cut himself adrift from 
start forth to make this 
journalism, or 
means 
education were 
The 
avenues whereby a gentleman of liberal education could 
enter the salaried sphere of existence were then com- 
paratively few, and still almost confined to the ‘three 
The really well-paid schoolmaster- 
ships were then very few ; there was no Haileybury, no 
Radley, no Branfield ; there were no professorships at 


The young Fellow who had taken orders had nothing to 
look to but a College living ; so he waited on, perhaps for 
ten, perhaps for twenty, or even thirty years, until his 
youthful ardour had cooled down into a quiet, bookish 
sort of attachment, and his betrothed had come to look 
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Tue first commandment, 0” 


Jewish principles, is held, accor’™ 
ing to the Globe, to be that oo? 
tained in the benediction give? 
to the original pair, ‘‘ Be fruit 
“\ ful, and multiply and replen!s> 
i7'\ the earth.” Consistently with this 
» interpretation every Jew is bou? 
to carry out the precept by taking 
SA a wife. So severe, indeed, ar 
EN the rabbis upon any man Ww? 
may shrink from marriage, that they brand him ‘‘ 4% 
a shedder of blood,” and affirm that he is dois 
his best to cause the Divine Presence to depart 
from Israel. As if this were not enough, they finish 
by declaring that he is not fit to be called ‘‘man 
in the highest sense of the term. No wonder, the”, 
that the Jews should be the most marrying people ° 
civilised nations, and that a tough old bachelor shoul 
be as rare amongst them as the dodo. Neither is muc? 
time allowed for the selection of a partner. A man mus 
make up his mind and haye done with it, for the rabbis 
do not favour long courtships, and give eighteen years ° 
age as the maximum limit within which the ceremony 
should have been performed. The earlier it is done t"? 
better, so that it be not below thirteen ; but if the con 
tumacious bachelor shall have reached twenty withou 
being able to write himself ‘‘husband,” the rabbis of b1§ 
town are bound to make him marry, whether he likes it OF 
not. It is useless to plead poverty, for he is told that, 1” 
order to make povision for marriage, he may even sell the 
scroll of the law, which all Israelites hold in the deepest 
reverence, and which may not be parted with under any, 
other conceivable circumstances, not even to buy food } 
he is starving. His only possible chance of escape lies 14 
being deaf or dumb, or imbecile, or a dwarf; in all 0 
which cases, as well as to persons under the Talmudic 
age of thirteen, marriage is forbidden. The Biblical 
precept, “‘ Be fruitful,” &ec., is held to be applicable +? 
the male sex alone, and a man has sufficiently fulfilled it 
when he is the father of a boy and girl. Plurality ° 
Wives 1s not supposed to be barred by any divine com 
mand, and nothing is to be discovered in the law, so the 
sages affirm, which need hinder a man from taking 48 
many as he can support, though they are inclined t? 
limit the number to four. Beyond this figure it is no? 
desirable to advance ; but it is curious to note that the 
only thing to stop a Jew from indulging in matrimony 
to the full gratification of his instincts is (apart from 
Christian legislation) the declaration of a single rabbi ° 
repute, Gershom by name, who maintains that one wilé 
at a time is all that can be conceded to an Israelite: 
This limit is strictly observed, even by Jews who are 
living in Mohammedan countries, such as Turkey, 
Morocco, and so on, where the national code offers no 0b- 
struction to liberal views upon the subject of wife-taking- 
Supposing that a marriage turns out unfruitful, it is, 
course, on Jewish principles, a matter of grave concerl 
and in order to repair his misfortune, the husband is per 
mitted to divorce his wife after she has lived with him for 
ten years, and has borne no child. Marriage that 38 
prompted by money is viewed with exceeding disfavou!, 
and the Talmud scruples not to declare that the childre? 
of such ill-omened unions are sure to turn out amiss: 
Nay, further, what a man receives with his wife, by waY 
of portion, is pronounced not to be honest money, in the 
strictest and severest sense. What the practice of moder? 
Jews may be in the selection of a wife it is superfluous t® 
inquire ; but it is enough to know that there is hardly any 
point upon which their authoritative teachers are more 
dogmatically precise than in forbidding all consideratio® 
of pecuniary gain to enter into {matrimonial calculations: 
A man is allowed to marry into any family of Israelites 
he pleases, whatever their social rank or standing may 
be, but he is exhorted to use all diligence to mate 
with the daughter of a learned man. Should such # 
one, unhappily, be out of reach, he must next tur? 
his mind towards the family of some one who 18 
renowned for his good deeds. Failing this, he. must be- 
take himself to the warden of a synagogue, and go on ti 
he reaches the damsel who teaches in an infant school. 
Should he be an unlearned man, however, he must in 2° 
case aspire to the hand of a daughter of Aaron (a Cohen), 
and, where it is possible to satisfy other conditions, he 18 
counselled to take his sister’s daughter to wife. Althoug? 
a Jew’s intercourse with the gentler sex is fettered bY 
ridiculous restrictions, as, for example, that he must 1° 
remain alone with a woman, even though she be an old on® 
under pain of stripes ; yet, when marriage is in questio, 
he is counselled to be very particular in examining int? 
the temper and bearing of his intended wife, lest pet 
chance he should unwittingly mate with one who } 
tainted with Gibeonitish blood. A. husband must cov® 
nant to give his wife two good meals a day, includi$ 
bread and wine ; while on the Sabbath the number mus” 
be raised to three, and must comprise fish and meat, ba 
sides a trifling sum of money for additional househol 
expenses. 


When the marriage contract has been drawn by the 
rabbis, and it has been duly signed and attested, nothing 
remains but that the wedding should be publicly sole™ 
nised. The bridegroom enters the synagogue betwee 
two friends, who place him before the ark, from wh!¢ 
hangs a veil, supported on four poles, and forming c. 
canopy. Then the bride is brought in between two M4 
ried women ; but this time-honoured custom is rap! 
being superseded by bridesmaids. But whatever num De 
of ladies may grace the ceremony, care must be taken t Be 
not less than ten men are assisting, according to the je 
cedent of Boaz (Ruth iv. 2). Two cups of wine are Me 5 
pared, over one of which a prayer is now said, an tHe 
bridegroom puts the ring on the second finger of t 
woman’s hand. This is, in reality the fourth according 
to our reckoning ; but Jews begin to count with the lit 
finger. The bride and bridegroom now partake © d 
cup. And here it should be observed that the wedding ay 
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= Sea by the rabbis as a Day of Atonement for the 
obliged to pair. 
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jtonement before they offer themselves to be married, 
. Must also observe 
Many parts of the Continent 
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that very seldom is any wound inflicted. Having success- 
fully passed through this ordeal the warrior is considered 
to have fairly earned his cubra, and to have atoned for his 
offence in carrying her off; so the ceremony generally con- 
cludes by the two tribes feasting together in perfect har- 
mony.” . 

The native Australian women are all usually betrothed 
immediately after birth to men of a different tribe to their 
own; so that all women are wives; and the stealing of 
them leads to continual warfare between the clans. No 


S itis ; : é : . 
tis invariably couched in Talmudic language, it must 


rule Very edifying ceremonial to a congregation who, as a| woman can be betrothed to a man of her own stock. 
com, are about as familiar with the uncouth tones of the 
cup esis dialect as they are with Chinese. The second TG ; 
ain, pine is now blessed and partaken of by the happy Chenttes and Amusements, 
> ut this time the bride drinks first. After the usual Searhces cake 


Drury Lane.—Belles of the Kitchen—Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

ApzLrHi.—My Precious Betsy—(At Eight)—The Serpent on the Hearth— 
Domestic Economy. Seven. 

Otymric.—A Private Inquiry—John of Paris—The Fast Coach. Half-past 
Seven. 

Princess’s.—Presumptive Evidence—(At a Quarter to Nine) Acis and 
Galatea—A Quiet Family. Seven. 

Srranp.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—Joan of Arc. Half-past 
Seven. 

Prince or WALES’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—A Lame 
Excuse. Half-past Seven. 

Gatety.—Lischen and Fritzchen—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Dreams—(At a 
Quarter-past Ten) Robert the Devil—Ballet. Seven. 

New QuEEn’s—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight)—The Turn of the 
Tide. Half-past Seven. : 

New Royarry.—Quite at Home—(At Eight) Checkmate—(At a Quarter- 
past Nine)—The Military Billy Taylor—Seagulls—Half-past Seven. 

Roya Cuarinc-cross,—Edendale—Very Little Faust, and More Mephis- 
topheles—Farce. : 

STanDarRD.—Christy Minstrels. Eight. 

CrysTaL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapamr Toussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


8 on S, a glass is placed under the bridegroom’s foot and 
the Ishes it, amidst a general cry of ‘* Good luck,” from 
cane Dstegation. Nobody seems to know the exact 

: ng of this ancient piece of ceremonial, though the 
authorities regard it as symmbolical of the uncertainty 


Worldly hopes. 


Lobe-mubing Gatraordinnry : 


OR, 

How NATIVE AUSTRALIANS SECURE WIVES. 
Gn 1 

‘j| ~~ that very entertaining book, “The Wedding-day in 

ul Ages and Countries,” recently published, which 

low; 18 replete with curious information, is found the fol- 
asinr® account of the marriage customs of the Austra- 

7 ng, Which must be novel to most of our readers :— 

n New Zealand, the Feejee, and other islands of the 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve till 


Pp —— = 
vain’ the custom of capture of women for wives has pre- CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

th,ct from the earliest times of the known history of a 

8 Se places. The native Australians also practised the | AUGUST 29. SuNDAY.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
gy stem of capturing their brides, and their primitive 2 i Ta gre atetereed 7.58 A.M. 


°gs make frequent allusion to the custom. Turnbull, 


Writing ; . sday.— i hooting begins. 
a ating in 1805, says that, among the Australians, when mee ia ee Se 15 4 a UES 
Man “y ll er 2. Th y.— : .M. 

Saw a woman he liked he told her to follow 3, Friday.—Daybreak 3.9. A.M. 
him’ and if she refused he forced her to accompany i 4. Saturday.—Length of day 13h. 19m. 


Y blows, ending by knocking her down and car- 


Tyi é rss 
Nowe her off. Sir George Grey, writing in 1841, of the = s 
rls i signee ; i fy 4 
Woman eee Australians, says: ‘‘ Even supposing a Aur Wetter rile asket. 
Plot ° give no encouragement to her admirers, many 
tine always laid to carry her off, and in the en- 
Teco; ers which result. from these she is almost certain to TO THE READING PUBLIC. 
Orders Pome violent injury, for each of the combatants} Tux Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
8 her i P i i Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
throws 2 to follow him, and in the event of her refusing event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
t al] * spear at her. The early life of a young woman |} copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 
Seri celebrated for beauty is generally one continued TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
of > er captivity to different masters, of ghastly wounds, One Year (post: free) Beets ectitc rss tes ce 17s. 04. 
aNnderj i ili i i Half a Year —: Eessvence (S890. 
tre erings 1n strange families, of rapid flights, of bad Guarteror Year: 3 antaai 


a gt Lent from other females, among whom she is brought 
of -22ger by her captor ; and rarely do you see a form 
Scary Nusual grace and elegance but it is marked and 
thus ed by the furrows of old wounds ; and many a female 
her ; Wanders several hundred miles from the home of 
Or hfancy, being carried off successively to distant and 
© distant points.” 
shi, “Titer in 1864 says of the Australian blacks: “Court- 
then, 4s the precursor of marriage, is unknown among 
Wify When a young warrior is desirous of procuring a 
he, , ‘© generally obtains one by giving in exchange for 
it ,;° Sister or some other female relative of his own ; but 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet- 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring THE 
Lapy’s Own Paper from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. 

*,* We have in hand articles on ‘‘ Drying and Preserving 
Ferns,” and ‘‘Sea Weeds : their Collection and Preservation,” 
both of which will appear in our next number. 


“re should | to b ligible d ] disen- : 
Bageq ; oud, Happen to be no eligible damsel disen A.G.—-Many thanks for the poetry. A portrait of the lady 
*round nthe tribe to which he belongs, then he hovers you Sth would scarcely be of sufficient general interest. 
Ret the encampment of some other blacks until he| Her verses are at the best but weak, and are never inet 
Verhan opportunity of seizing one of their cubras, whom| with in purely literary circles, however interesting they 
the , PS he has seen and admired when attending one of] may be to a certain small section of the religious world, and 


they will, there can be little doubt, die with the writer. 


ig gorand corroborries. His mode of paying his addresses A 
Mrs. L. (Reputiu.)--Any bookbinder would bind them 


(wartble and efficacious. With a blow of his nulla-nulla 


rage 1b) he stuns the object of his ‘ affections,’ and| neatly in cloth for pe at Te or 3s. re volume. The 
er j i reti advertisements could not well be removed. 
Pence SL So ee enero grace ke Miss E..C. J.—A short dress with a sleeveless sailor jacket 


Ting e . fi i : i id wi b t styl 
Sonc8. her home to his own gunyah in triumph.| ‘immed with white or brown braid will Bey eo pes neve 


Same tes for your brown gingham boating suit. 


m two join in an_ expedition for the “2 : dot similarly, adding an upper skirt, and 
the © Purpose, and then for several days they watch Paaieliy atin tailes eHoaareith ule Chantery "You 
Utm ’vements of their intended victims, using the| should have a short goared skirt for your nanscok, with 


hay, ob Skill in concealing their presence. When they 
dary, tained the knowledge they require they wait for a 


thei? vindy night ; then, quite naked, and carrying only 


trimming to match the waist, ; 
ALLIE.—Your ‘simple muslin, white with blue figure,” 
should have a goared skirt just escaping the floor, trimmed 


bush tong " Jag-spears,’ they crawl stealthily through the] with three straight ruffles. The blouse waist has a square 
fing, “itil they reach the immediate vicinity of the camp-| Raphael yoke of puffs drawn on a cord. A double ruffle 
Are al an front of which the girls they are in search of edges the yoke. The neck is cut in the shape of a V, and 
to 9:°*Ping, Slowly and silently they creep close enough | frilled with Valenciennes lace. Coat-sleeve, Wide sash 
Me _-NZuish the figure of one of these cubras ; then | __of many loops of blue ribbon or of silk pinked. P 

Utg by the intruders stretches out his spear, and inserts Matron (Sussex).—There are various good receipts for pred 
the thed point among her thick, flowing locks : turnine making at home, and some of the best of them have been 
nt SPear slowly r ane fhe Bain 8 nel a 5 published in our columns. We append one for best bread 
arg ug e ty t : ee atti ~ aaa duane hath that has stood the test of experience in many a family : 
Bhe Sed from her slumb d h uy A 8) For a family of four persons take three quarts of sifted 
ap. feels tl er Slumber, and as her eyes open} flour; put it into an earthen bowl or crock (tin makes the 
ernst le sharp point of another weapon pressed| read heavy, and should never be used); make a hole in 
he know? throat. She neither faints nor screams;| the middle of the flour, and into this pour one quart of 
ws ales Well that the slightest attempt at escape| lukewarm milk and water, one pint of the quart being new 
Wom will cause her instant death ; 8o, like a sensible} milk (not skimmed, or it will turn sour), which has previously 
Qleni? She makes a virtue of necessity, and rising been boiled and ailowed to cool ; with a large spoon gently 
Consig” She follows her captors. They lead her away to a| mix the flour into the milk and water until it is stiff enough 


to drop slowly from the spoon ; beat it well but gently for 


8h Table dj ; v 
h ate th distance, tie her to a tree, and return to en at least twenty minutes ; add about two tablespoonfuls of 


We (lt other victim in like manner. Then, when they lamps” ail Becttsvalli aeaine takino caretto 
ae cam mPlished eS design, they hurry off to their acer Treat the depth of an inch of flour Beeson the 
Qase ; phere they are received with universal ae sponge and basin ; for your sponge must be completely en- 
Ste ‘Sion ] highly honoured for their gallant exploit. cased in flour at the sides, and, as far as possible, at the 
ath lerg cag pon alarm is given, but even then the wife- bottom too: a little practice will soon teach any one the 
War tpt “ ly escape amidst the confusion, to renew their} knack of stirring the sponge well, and at the same time not 

Trion ~~ Some future period. When a distinguished displacing the flour. It is now time toadd the yeast, which, 


if it is ‘‘baker’s,’’ should be about a coffee-cupful, but if 


Wen #) Carries off 
home made, not more than three-fourths full. After the 


a bride from a strange tribe he will fre- 
order f Volunteer i 


to undergo ‘the trial of the spears,’ in 


oy bie A Prevent the necessity of his people going to war| yeast goes in beat the sponge very little, 5 a good streDe i 
Gee cog cee eo he ter mot and tof Ges] min Gal ig alta oe. Goer al eat 
thre “Setieved strongest A SS toe picked ous by a board ont that and set it away to rise. Tar eammee make 
the of ¢d-speard any: These “are nee ~p ovine ies the sponge about ten o'clock, and in winter about seven in 
Sigh ender, aentea: Sarre ree browing eee i al d the evening. The next morning your sponge will look 
Plage 2 inches 1] only With his heiliman (a bark shie lumpy ; but stir it well, gradually working in the rest of the 
Rig, at the “dis ng by six wide), is led out in front, and] flour in the basin. Our informant prefers taking a spoon at 
egg ee the thi t istance of forty yards. Then, at a given first, instead of putting the hands into it at once. When it 
& vL0n ; the Ty spears are launched at him in rapid suc-| hecomes too stiff for that, then put your hands to it, work- 
Skilg = Se he receives and parries with his shield, and ing it well over and under, first one side and then another of 
*e the blacks in the use of their own weapons | the spongy mass (adding more flour if it is inclined to be too 
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its own, and 
rebels against such treatment. This working should take 
you about an hour, and on it more than anything else de- 
pends the quality of your bread. Your basin, meanwhile, 
should be well washed and dried, and in it put the dough, 
which must rise again ; this will take about three hours 3 
try it, however, and if it seems to yield readily to your 
finger, and springs up again, itis time to put it into the 
baking-pans. They must be greased at the bottom and 
sides. Mould the dough into loaves, working it very little— 
only enough to shape it—and in about twenty minutes put it 
into the oven, which should be of moderate heat at first, 
gradually increasing it until it is hot enough to brown it. 
If the oven is too hot at first it crusts the bread at once and 
hinders its rising. A medium-sized loaf requires an hour 
and a half to bake it ; andif properly managed, when taken. 
from the oven it will be a beautiful golden brown in colour, 
most tempting to the sight. 

F.—If you insist upon altering your light silk with court 
train, make of it a short dancing dress trimmed with 
flounces. A mantle of Swiss muslin, or a white organdy 
shawl looped high on the shoulders, will convert it into a 
street suit for summer weather. Trim your black cloth 
with bias bands of the same, piped with blue or green braid. 

TrENE.—A corn-coloured satin for a tall brunette would look 
well made with a short skirt and reactionary train belted 
on. High corsage with square neck. Maria Theresa 
sleeves. Trim with quillings of white satin covered with 
illusion. Pearls will look best for a bride with this dress. 
Ornaments of rose-coloured coral—not of the palest shade— 
will also be in good taste. 

Besstr Honrysuckie.—As you can have but one satin in 
your trousseau, let that be your white wedding dress, selecting 
for a dinner dress a pale blue gros grain trimmed with ruches 
of crape and Valenciennes lace. In Paris elegant simplicity 
is the fashion for wedding toilettes, exemplified thus: Rich 
white satin with illusion frills without lace, and orange 
flowers for the only ornaments. High corsage for ehurch 
weddings, and long train. Make your blue silk with a 
short petticoat and separate train belted on. In acrowd the 
train is carried on the left arm. Wear a coiffure of tea- 
roses with this dress, 

MILLIE AND Cora.—Braid your back hair in thick “three 
plaits,” crossing them backward and forward, and tie with 
ribbon. Comb it back from the forehead in loose waves, 

Anxious InquirER.—Make your lawn dress with a blouse 
waist and sabot sleeves, trimmed with a double ruffle at the 
wrists and neck. Short gored skirt with gored front width, 
a narrow gore each side, and three full breadths. Trim 
with one wide ruffle or three narrow ones. 

Cora D.—As upper skirts and ruffles are not becoming to you, 
make your gray poplin with a single skirt, short peplum, and 
sash. Scallop the edges of the peplum and sash in shallow 
scallops, and bind with maroon silk. Trim the skirt with 
bias strips of the material, each three inches wide ; the 
lower edge is scalloped, the upper headed by a silk fold, or 
else a ruche of maroon ribbon. This trimming, set on 
plainly around the skirt with two inches of space between 
each strip, will not add anything to your breadth. Plain 
high waist and coat-sleeves. Gray and maroon together are 
fashionable, but if the contrast is not becoming to you, use 
darker gray silk for trimming. Make your younger sister’s 
dresses just to the top of her Polish boots. 

Aenes H.—The height of fashion dictates the entire absence 
of crinoline skirts—merely a panier being used—but comfort 
requires small hoops sufficient to support the dress skirt. 
Care is always taken that the hoops are not large enough to 
make others aware that they are worn. Short dress skirts 
measure three and a half yards round. Trained skirts are 
from five to seven yards wide, according to the length of the 
train. 

AzALIA.—We are not disposed to give directions for taking 
arsenic as a cosmetic. Suffice it to say that it is a dangerous 
practice, which should be wholly let alone. 

W. W.—A gentleman who escorts a lady to a ball does not 
therefore acquire a prescriptive right over her for the whole 
evening, and is neither by right nor courtesy entitled to 
monopolise hex company. It is decidedly in good taste for 
her occasionally to promenade and dance with other gentle- 
men, reserving for him the privilege of the first dance, at- 
tendauce at supper, and such special attentions. A man 
must be a churl indeed who could, in a fit of pique, abandon 
a lady at a ball who had intrusted herself to his care, and 
leave her to find her way home as best she might ; and any- 
one who could approve his course would fall in the same 


category. 
Qur Gach MIQe. 


a 
[For regulations, &., see our Number for July 31.] 

WANTED, a music what-not in exchange for music.—DELTA, 

I wisn for Mlle. Riego’s ‘Lace Instructor,” Keble’s 
“Christian Year,” and ‘‘The History of Lace.” Will give 
other books, of which a list shall be forwarded.—LiTTLxE Per, 

I sHouLp like to obtain, in exchange for work patterns col- 
lected from all the best sources, English and foreign, some 
real Maltese lace. —BUTTERFLY. ‘ 

WANTED, a set of rep curtains ; may be old, but must be 
sound. Please state wants. —WIREWORM. 3 

I wisn for six small crest designs, for which I can offer 
twelve good crests and four designs, —CoRALIE. 


sticky), until it seems to have a life of 


Letters have been forwarded to ‘‘Saucy Kate” and ‘‘Puck.” 


The Lady's Own alaper, 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 1809, 


An interesting piece of news comes from Paris that 
has a claim upon our space—namely, the distribution, 
on Thursday, last week, of prizes at the school in the 
Rue de Turenne, one of the educational institutions 
under the direction of the Society for the Professional 
(or more correctly Industrial) Education of Women. 
The society to which we refer is the well-known Société 
pourl’Enseignement Professionnel des Femmes, and the 
meeting took place in the garden of the establishment 
in the Rue de Turenne, and was presided over by 
Madame Jules Simon, who was supported on the occa- 
sion by Mesdames Millard, Cohn, Morellet, and other 
ladies whose names are well known in connexion with 
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this particular educational movement. A great many in their dietary arrangements. Many native artists 
gentlemen were present—men of science and letters,|with noble voices have been ruined in health and 
advocates, and artists. Among others were present vitiated in style by singing at our public dinners.” 
MM. Garnier-Pagés, Jules Simon, the Count d’ Etampes, | —ceeeciate Se 

and Dr. Hébert. The proceedings were opened by 
Madame Jules Simon, delivering an address, of which 
we subjoin an extract to show the basis upon which 
the industrial and broad, as opposed to the ecclesiastical 
and narrow, education of women is being advocated 


[Avuceust 28, 1869. 


off” Miss Fleming replied, expressing the “ pain and 
mortification” she felt on receiving this “harsh an 
cruel letter,” and the defendant then endeavoured 
get the plaintiff to assent to a rescinding of their eo 
gagement by mutual consent, but failing in this he 4 
length plainly refused to marry Miss Fleming, and 0” 
March 26 married another lady. The jury foun f 
verdict for the plaintiff with 1,500/. damages. 


The opposition of domestic servants to the cold 
mutton is proverbial, but now they seem to have ex- 
tended ina very marked manner their dislike to re- 
chauffés. Thus, in the course of the proceedings at 
and carried out not only in Paris but also in other Saas Epes de fow day BAB: ASIDE oni,okys Householders who are wise will make a note, ab 
large towns of the French empire. Hear Madame la et olonel Rich, the inspector of least tally, of a littl isode of tl lice-courts 
she per ees railways, and his butler, some observations were made ee mentally, of a little episode of the police aged 

aed : ts i by the housemaid respecting “ hashed muston ” which | last week, and they might do worse in many re ir 

You will doubtless be surprised, my dear children, to hear) qo.orve attention, if only as showing the spirit of the than recount the circumstances for the guidance of the 


that the opening of this institution aroused the most violent : ; j : 2 en 
Aaaoaitigns Some people have brought against us the curious | below-stairs. One of the butler’s grievances was heigl epee At the Clerkenwell police-court, us a: 
Mary Newman, aged twenty-six, who refused her & 


complaint that we not only teach you hygienics, botany, and | on Sunday fortnight, what was left from the previous eee : ; 
chemistry, but also show you how to turn to pecumary profit | day had been made into a hash for the servants’ din- dress, and is said to have been “fashionably attired 


your knowledge of these subjects. Strange, is it not, that the| 6) and, to agerav. eo ey : a black silk dress and visite, and having an ‘ Elizabet 
ee Efe knowle ms noticdl va pplica- ’ , to aggravate matters, “there was a venison ’ : 3 
acquisition of scientiic know edge, and the practical applica 5 ’ ruffle’ round her throat,” was charged with stealing ® 


tion of that knowledge, should be regarded as plaineworthy | Pasty for the Colonel, but he (the butler) had none of . : ) 
and hurtful? he profession of sick-nurse seems to us to be lit!’ The housemaid’s evidence proved that on the | quantity of silver and plated property from the oa 
one of those peculiarly fitted for the mental endowments of|day of the unpleasantness, “about two o’ block; thé of Dr. Ballard, medical officer of health for Islingto?- 
women. Pay attention to hygienics, and to the ways of | -orvants eat. down to lashed eat foridinner: Watneas She went to Dr. Ballard’s house, knocked at the doors 
and told the servant who opened it that she was 


TenDeTEe the eRe prosperous and comfortable ; devote EE yarlitle mee aharealt ang they Had 
i 7 z is ate 0 as she felt annoyed because they had no : ; 
yourselves to children, studying their peculiar ways, so that ) y y J velative -of.Dr., Balldrd'e.and desired to se 
him. She was told the Doctor was out, an 


you may the better be able to take care of their roast beef or pudding.” We may, therefore, take it 
ee soothe the infirmities of the old, which is a/|for granted, remarks a contemporary, in an ironical ; 4 : he 
uty so natural to woman that we see her performing it in all] strain, that Colonel Rich’s servants were not elias she said she would wait. She was shown into th 
dining-room, and, according to the servant's statemeD’y 
was not left alone for more than two or three minutes 


families where there is such duty to be done—performing it : 2 : F 
always with pleasure and good-will, but not always with gether fond of rechauffés, but there is to our minds a 
at a time, the housemaid from the first “ suspectiDS 
that she was not a lady.” The prisoner seemed very 


sufficient light. From this point—the discharge of a common | vast difference between the butler and the housemaid. 

family duty—and the undertaking the profession of a trained | The latter made no complaint of the gallant Colonel’s 

sick-nurse as a means of gaining a livelihood, there 1s 1n respect | venison pasty. If there ha Aeon Mert Teartead 
familiar, knew everything in the house, and knew that 
Dr. and Mrs. Ballard were away from home. After 
waiting about twenty minutes the prisoner said she 


f fit ly the di i i 7 , 

“ae SN pCO TC SL ca ae pudding’ she would have been perfectly satisfied ; and 
should like to go. The housemaid let her out, a2 
then went to the dining-room and found that the whole 


Madame Simon concluded her address with the fol- | a8 it was, whatever internal agony she endured at the 
owing hortatory and encouraging w i = sight of ‘hash,’ she uttered no groan, no trace of 
Ta dditomatucaktontion to,workewiith ia) pur nbcsesat emotion was visible on her face, but like a good girl 
n addition e work, which is y y 
of the plate had been taken out of the basket, 
basket having been removed from a cupboard. phe 
prisoner was pursued and overtaken, and given int? 


future, you must cultivate good morals, of which you have she bore her suffering in silence and merely ‘ate 

had the precepts and good examples in this place, Do your little. The butler had as much right to complain 
custody. The stolen plate was found on her, with 
bunch of skeleton keys, and she was committed for tr" 


duty, even when that duty is painful. Labour! and | that he was not an inspector of railways as to envy 
when you find your work too hard, come back among us to|his master’s venison pasty, and besides, he knew the 


recruit your energies (vous retremper ); here you will always | jipopyal g . 
fad affection, support, and that sweet fraternity which makes liberal scale on which the household was conducted, 


life better and more easy to bear. for we learn that at five o’clock on the afternoon of 
= the disturbance, his wife, having had words with him, 


Our musical readers will be amused by a anrious [hoes up. & saucepan of hot pea-soup and poured some 
account which a Vienna paper gives of the refresh- | °? him. Truly this 1S an age of progress, and there 
ments which the singers at the opera there are in the [are others besides Canadians, for whose wants Miss 
habit of taking between the acts to keep their voices | Rye would so bountifully provide, who find it difficult 
in good order. Each singer, it appears, has his or her | now-a-days to get and keep good servants. 
own peculiar specific. The Swedish tenor, Labatt ——-—— 
takes “two salted cucumbers” for a dose, and declares Breach of promise cases are not. as a rule, either 
that this vegetable is the best thing in the world for particularly edifying or patertaiaings and we ain not 
strengthening the voice, and giving it“ the true envy the reader who can find pleasure in wading 
metallic ring.” The other singers, however, do not through the dreary monotonous details; but a case 
seem to be of this opinion. Sontheim takes a pinch |tried at Liverpool last week, and reported at great 
of snuff and drinks cold lemonade ; Wachtel eats the|jength even in the leading journal, certainly appears 
yolk of an egg beaten up with sugar ; Steger, “ the | an exception to the rule, and is so thoroughly unique 
most corpulent of tenors,” drinks “the brown juice of | that we can scarcely pass it over. The plaintiff was a 
the gambrinus;” Walter, cold black coffee; Nie-| Miss Kate Fleming, a young lady twenty years of age, 
mann, champagne; and Tichatchek, mulled claret. | the second daughter of the late Mr. Fleming, of Glas- 
Ferenczy, the tenor, smokes one or two cigars, which | sow, a well-known accountant, and the defendant Mr. 
his colleagues regard as so much poison. Mile. Braun-| James Elliott Thompson, the son of a shipbuilder of 
Brini takes after the first act a glass of beer, after the | Sunderland, who was twenty-four years of age. The 
third and fourth a cupof cafe au lait,and before the great | engagement between the two parties took place in the 
duet in the fourth act of the Huguenots always a bottle spring of 1868, and from that time until February in 
of Mott Crémant Rosé. Nachbaur munches bonbons | the present year an extensive correspondence Seat: 
during the performance ; Riibsam, the baritone, drinks | ing, it was stated, to 111 letters, went e) betwee 
mead; Mitterwurzer and Kindermann suck dried|them. The earlier ones written by the defendant con- 
plums; Robinson, another baritone, drinks soda-water;| tained many expressions of affection for the plaintiff, 
Formes takes porter, and Arabanek Gumpoldskirchner | hut gradually his letters appear to have assumed a more 
wine! The celebrated baritone Beck, on the other | matter-of-fact tone, and he began to discuss the ques- 
hand, takes nothing at all, and refuses to speak.|tion of providing furniture, linen, and plate for their 
Draxler smokes Turkish tobacco and drinks a glass of| future establishment ; and now comes the interesting 
beer. Another singer, Dr. Schmid, regulates his diet | ¢limax! In January in the present year he wrote to 
according to the state of his voice at the time. Some-|Myr, Acheson, the lady’s brother-in-law, about linen, 
times he drinks coffee, sometimes tea, and a quarter of| and a settlement, observing that he was not in a posi- 
an hour afterwards lemonade, mead, or champagne, tion to make the latter, nor did he see its necessity ; 
taking snuff between whiles, and_ eating apples, | but the linen, he thought, ought to be provided at 
plums, and dried bread—a very liberal arrange-|once. Miss Fleming wrote to the defendant telling 
ment! This account has called forth a letter from|him that ifhe would send her 50/. she Sould. get all 
a correspondent of the P all Mall Gazette, who|that was necessary in the way of linen, and the balance 
affirms that from his long acquaintance with artists, | of the money she would, with his permission appro- 
native and foreign, he can testify as to their | priate to the purchase of a few things for herself, On 
moderation, both in eating and drinking, whilst pre-| the 13th of January the defendant, who was stated by 
paring for, or in the performance of, their duties. They |the plaintiff's counsel to have 1,200. a-year, wrote 
dine early on the day they sing, they take as little as|thus: “I am sorry to say I am dissapointed in the 
possible, and they receive very few visitors before they | way this engagement of ours has turned out. I think 
have to sing. “ But then the suppers are something | T have been deceived about many things. Jn linen I 
to see—their appetites are awful after the evening’s | understood you had the greater portion of it, and it 
excitement. As a general rule they take little or} now turns out that everything except table napkins 
nothing between the acts, but some of them require| would have to be bought. The list of silver you 
stringent stimulants if not strong ones. Malibran never|have sent will not be sufficient. Acheson and 
sang better than when she had drunk at least a pot of you gave me to understand that you had the 
porter out of the pewter-pot. The more difficult the} whole of it, and you have often told my sisters 
a the larger the quantity; and the odd anecdote re-| that you got the whole your father had, and I know he 
7 es 3? euch We POND ge Drury-lane Theatre lessee, | had agreat deal. How about antimacassars, &c.? You do 
saene ween 7 pat : 2 | Be thirst of the desert | not say anything about them, and these are things you 

eats alfe’s Maid of Artois, except she had a| could have worked yourself if you had felt at all in- 
ants oa PORE concealed behind the sand mound, is| clined. Had I known you were making no effort to 
vcr betwee tis Suet drank always bottles of Dublin | do things for yourself I might have got my sisters to 
sharacter therdaas eo and pe eS to sing a stormy have worked them. Was it Acheson who told you to 
prefer ‘eau suerée ;’ th Steet rened. French singers |ask me for 50/. to buy linen, and spend the remainder 
‘+ oolate, fallowe ae £ anete take strong cups or| over yourself? If he did he ought to think shame of 
ea ie ieee rar et ante, see and | himself. I am thoroughly disgusted. I was not 

apers pretty correctly. The Ttali: ik e Vienna | aware until lately that I was expected to provide 
pape! ; th wi Th alians like eggs beat| clothing for the lady before marriage. I cannot ex- 
up-simply OF WW2 Wi: oY Continental singers are | press to you how much I am disappointed and I think 
certainly more cal eful and abstemious than the English | it better for both parties if this marriage were broken 


Devo Qooks. 
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The Gates Ajur. By Extzapets Stuart PHELPS. Edite | 
by the Author of ‘f Alwyn Morton.” London : SamP 
son Low. 


Tus is a tasteful reprint of an American book, and map i 
a reader will heartily thank the anonymous Engh 
editor for making it known in this country. It is 1m eat 
a beautiful work—beautiful alike in the polished, yt 
natural flow of its diction, in the tender devotional SP”, re 
it breathes throughout, and the healthful and hope g 
spiring nature of its teaching. It is the diary of a you 
lady who suddenly lost her brother, of whom she v 
passionately fond, during the recent American strugs t 
—who, bowed down beneath the first crushing WS 38 
of her sorrows, suffered horribly from the persecutle 
of well-meaning but injudicious friends and acquar 
ances, under that most exquisite of inquisitions 
stricken spirit, the promiscuous condolence system ad 
who at length found in her widowed aunt, whom she” 5 
not seen for many years, a wise and tender comfortely yf 1d 
led her on, as only a truly Christian gentlewoman 00 og 
do, step by step, till she could acknowledge with lov’ 4 
confidence that the hand which had smitten was th@ $ 
Father too wise to err, too good to be unkind. -, ¢he 

Not the least charming feature of the little book ing 
distinctiveness and individuality with which its lea ay 
characters stand out—each performing his part 12 onsen 
that makes the reader feel he is perusing an uncom, | 
record of actual experience, a beautiful ChristiaD “ai. 
graphy, rather than a made-to-order book of the or ed 
nary stamp, in which the ‘ goodiness” is far more m tr? 
than either the common-sense or cultivation, or th® aids 
religion of the writer. One can scarcely fail to enter {ho 
for instance, a real, living interest in Aunt Winifre (ne 
angel of the house, who, while never speaking in ® “1t- 
that is not essentially womanly, yet can discourse t oue of 
fully about fate and free-will, who is not jgnorar’ nd 
politics, talks intelligently of Agassiz’s latest £0857 4 jp 
quotes Strauss and N eander, besides being well re wy 
the general literature of our time—familiar with Ter ad 
son and Browning, Whately and Alford, Longfello 
Bonar; nor would we, on the other hand, willingly with 
Dr. Bland and Deacon Quirk, little as we may agre 
them on general matters. yen * 

The writer, perhaps, carries her theories of he cb 
little too far, the material paradise which she 8*° ope 
leading her, if one were inclined to push on or Sonal 
ralisations to their legitimate conclusion, into occa” 
absurdities ; but, after all, she has not gone 80 far ©", ant 
this direction as the author of ‘ Life in Heaven’ seve 
other works immensely inferior to hers that have ac” Mi 
a considerable popularity. We wonder whet ce po 
Phelps, or Aunt Winifred, ever met with the litt? eave™ 
that Dean Alford has devoted to the subject of oun, 
in the pleasant volume of verse published in his i as 2 
days, and which is by no means so well know" ites 
should be. We have not the book at hand as ve as fol 
but the portion of the poem to which we refer runs thie? 
lows, and we doubt not many of our readers will sy’ MP ceBe 
with its teaching. Imagine, then, a bright sprineith he 
a mossy bank, near which a young mother sits 
babe and an elder child :— 4 
Child. Mamma, will the weather be as fine in heave? wid 
Mother. Thanks for that artless question. I was 8 ‘s 

Mindless of that great spring which knows 20 chec® 

Yes, little prattler, you may fancy heaven 

A sky for ever—a laughing sun 

That knows no flitting shadows—a fair JawD _, a 

Besprinkled with your favourite flowers, and birds 

Pouring around their gushing melodies ; 

And you, and this soft little one, and me, 
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Sitting as we now sit, but all enwrapt 
With lustrous beauty and unearthly light. 
US Now ;—but you will grow, and then your fancy 
Vill alter, and your heaven no more be this, 
ut the lone walk with one whose love hath knit 
hto your very soul, while nightingale 
Tom blossomy hawthorn’s heart awakes the night 
9 praise—and o’er ye both, from myriad stars, 
he mighty presence of the Eternal Love 
Falls, as the dewy odours on the air, 
nv’ Wcense of the temple where ye roam ; 
€n life, perchance, will change afresh ; and love 
© reft of its support, and stand alone : 
And then your heaven will be a loftier thing, 
* gazing on the open face of God,— 
nLowledge, and light, and the unbounded sea 
“T presences seraphic. Then, my child, 
ife will go onward yet, and will become 
44Dour and sorrow, and your beauty-dreams 
ill have passed by, and all your high desires 
ave sunk away ;—and then your heayen will be 
herever there is rest ; and so the way 
Own to the grave—a thing you love not now— 
‘ill be smoothed off and altered as it nears, 
ill you shall e’en desire it for its sake. 
ti Ve would commend these beautiful lines to the atten- 
ree of the author and editor of ‘‘ The Gates Ajar.” For 
Me rest, we can with confidence commend their little 
ok to our readers. It is just the quiet, tender, unob- 
usive memento that one might safely send to a friend 
Suffering the early pangs of bereavement, when one is 
“onscious of the inadequacy of ordinary words to express 
'© sympathy one feels, and hesitates also to break in by 
Mere formal visits on the sacredness of the first great sorrow. 


R A Guide to Cheddar and the Neighbourhood, by N. EB. 
tevens, seems to have been prepared by a painstakiny, 
Careful hand, and while quite as informing, is not nearly 
° dry and unattractive in method as many local guide- 
°0ks we have seen. Its utility is further enhanced by 
Pome well-executed engravings and a mep of the district 
0 miles round Cheddar. 
Home Life. By Manrrtanne Farnincuam. London: 
T James Clarke and Co., Fleet-street. 
os little book is made up of a series-of short chapters 
Tr different phases of the home-life, such as The Parents, 
aq © Children, Home and its Meetings, The Family Bur- 
eee The Family Pleasures, &c ‘The author writes ina 
hav ctional spirit, and if we are not always impressed by 
; €r breadth of knowledge, the profundity of her remarks, 
heat? Velue of her generalisations—of her kindliness of 
aha and good intentions we can entertain no manner of 
ubt. The book might be found useful for village 
: Taries, and circulating in humble homes. Most well- 
ucated Christian parents will have outgrown it by 
“lr experiences, and will be thus beyond the need of 
‘Uch genial little homilies as the author has prepared, 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


‘AVasse’s Counsel to a Mother, 12mo., 2s. 6d. sewed. 
‘Nte’s ‘Lhe Vision, by Cary, cheap edition, 12mo., 1s. 6d. sewed. 
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:Trett’s The Crust and the Cake, 3 vols., crown Svo., 31s. 6d. cloth, 
NOk's (Karl) Palm Leaves, from the German by Brown, 12mo., 68. 
O1 he. Sermons for Children, new edition, 12mno., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

On? 'ant’s (Mrs.) Miss Majoribanks, cheap edition, 12mo., 2s. boards. 
Sal.) Wse’s Picture-Book, 4to., 5s. cloth. 


Wis Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous, 12mo., 2s. boards. 
i 


8's Poetical Works, 12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


HE Holborn Amphitheatre will re-open for equestrian 
Performances on Saturday, October 2. 
‘ss Marriott, the English tragedienne, whose portrait we 
© published, has been playing in Ottawa, U.S. 
R,.7° Cleventh and twelfth volumes of Froude’s History of 
aneand, completing the work, will be published in the 
mn, 
yet Téodore Anne has just died in Paris, aged seventy-two. 
Bol}: ife had been somewhat changeful. Beginning as a 
pacts he successively became a politician, a novelist, a 
rettist, and an art critic. In the last-named capacity he 
48 best known ; his contributions to L’ Union, La Revue et 
title des Thédtres and Le Ménestrel gaining for him dis- 
“tlon as an elegant writer and an intelligent amateur. 
on Strakosch goes to Sweden and Norway with an Italian 
Pera company. Among the artists engaged are Madame 
Kobini, Mile. Linda Caracciolo, and the tenor, Leopold 
iten. Signor Carlo Patti will act as chef d’orchestre. 
lite Murray is projecting a new weekly critical journal of 
tit}. ure, science, and art, to be alled the Academy—a bad 
wh.’, bY the way, though not worse than that of other papers 
tot have achieved success. Dr. William Smith, of dic- 
p ary renown, will, we believe, have much to do with the 
“ber, which is intended to make its appearance before the 
he year. 
ffenbach celebrates his silver wedding at his estate at 
fro, t@t by a fancy dress ball, the characters chiefly selected 
M 18S OWn operas. 
me v. Edward Barrow, who for nearly forty years has been a 
Tho er of the literary staff of the Morning Herald, is dead. 
hint €ceased gentleman was seventy-one years of age, and in 
Wh; ea, ler years was attached to the Mirror of Parliament, of 
u mck his late brother, Mr. John Barrow, was the editor, and 
M 1 which he had for one of his codlaborateurs his nephew, 
, ~Harles Dickens. 
and erica, after all, appears to be the El Dorado of actors 
Actresses, Miss Lydia Thompson states in her advertise- 


m : 
Nev's that her troupe have just completed an engagement in 
Ceint York of forty-five consecutive weeks, and that the re- 
eo during that period averaged over 10,000 dollars weekly, 
mil}; e lady puts it in round numbers, ‘‘nearly half a 
tisen, Nof dollars.” This is a new style of theatrical adver- 
Cerpa ce that has not as yet crossed the Atlantic. Jt 
Rigs: Y is a striking one, But, then, in London the 
2.0007 Statement would be given in pounds, and though 
Qg te, "148 a comfortable sound, it does not seem so stupendous 
in 4.) thousand dollars. We fancy, however, that no theatre 
“Wn has hitherto been able to boast of such a weekly 
ery) leac, 2 Cath it for forty-five weeks running must leave a 
hag negeusant profit. Miss Thompson, by her own account, 
ang th ted 90,0002. Putting her expenses at half that sum, 
45,0097, Could not well be more than 1,000/. a week, she is 
he to the good by her twelve months in New York. 
Of an Rectal of the late Countess of Ellesmere, in the form 
Chester anor Cross, has been erected at Walkden-moor, Man- 
°Peratiy 18 work comprises four statuettes—a Lancashire 
angle Of & collier, and two factory girls, in niches at the 
There © pinnacles below the parapet of pierced work. 
are also statues of the Virtues, Piety, Charity, 
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Munificence, and Prudence. The whole, which is divided into 
hie is surmounted by a spire and cross, and is fifty feet in 
eight. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe and Miss Catherine E. Beecher have 
joined in producing a capital household guide, entitled, ‘The 
American Woman’s Home ; or, Principles of Domestic Science.” 

The choir of Exeter Cathedral is to be restored, under the 
direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, as an instalment of a complete 

| restoration of the church. ‘The cost of this partial work will 
| be about 12,0002. 

The death of Mr, William Crawford, an artist of some re- 
putation in Edinburgh, is announced. 

Twenty-six new operas have been produced in Italy during 
the present year. Unhappily, the chances are that the whole 
will speedily be forgotten. Italy remains prolific, but the 
offspring are short-lived, 

A young Miss Broderick, less than twenty, boarding at the 
“¢ Woman’s Home,” Chicago, has so far become an artist as to 
paint and ornament furniture. Succeeding in this, her ambi- 
tion soared higher into the realms of art, and she has taken 
the contract for painting the interior of the four-storey brick 
house now being completed for the use of the Home. 

Mr. Charles Dickens, in his capacity of President of the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham, will deliver the inaugural 
address at the opening of the autumn session which takes 
place early in September. 

Miss Edmonia Lewis, the lady of colour who has been in 
Rome for five years past perfecting herself as a sculptress, is 
not, we are told, of pure African descent, having a dash of 
Indian in her blood. She has recently become a Roman 
Catholic, and been baptized as Mary. Among her best works 
is a statue of the Blessed Virgin, intended for a church of 
coloured persons in Baltimore. 

According to the Musical Standard Mr, H. Hugo Pierson 
(portions of whose new oratorio are to be performed at 
Norwich) has arrived in England, It is stated that the sum 
of 1687, is to be paid to Messrs. Gye and Mapleson by the 
Norwich Festival Committee for the right of performing 
Rossini’s Mass. 

Vincenzo Boretti, a composer and player, known in London 
and Paris, is dead. He has left to the Milan Conservatoire 
a yearly prize of 20/. to the young composer who shall produce 
the best opera. : 

The article on Fechter’s acting, in the August number of 
the Atlantic Monthiy, is from the pen of Charles Dickens. The 
same number contains a poem hy George Eliot, entitled 
* Agatha.” ; 

The Times publishes a letter from Mr. F. B. Chatterton, in 
which that gentleman says that, having been for seven yeus 
manager of Drury-lane Theatre, he has for six years done his 
utmost to provide the public with ‘the legitimate drama.” 
He has put the best plays of Shakspeare, Goethe, Milton, and 
Byron on the stage, set off by the best acting and the best 
scenery ; but he has had at last most reluctantly to abandon 
the attempt in despair, for the very natural reason that it did 
not pay. The pit and gallery, indeed, provide their quota of 
patronage, but the frequenters of the stalls and boxes, though 
always loudest in their professed admiration of the legitimate 
drama, will not show their appreciation in the only practical 
way by going to see it, whereas they throng to see such plays 
as Formosa, paying more money in one night than the whole 
theatre paid to see Macbeth. To the theatrical manager, in 
short, ‘‘Shakspeare spells ruin and Byron bankruptcy,” and 
unless it is his aim to be a martyr, it is of no use his offering 

ch writers to the public. 
a new volunié of poems by Mr. Gerald Massey, entitled 
“A Pale of Eternity, and other Poems,” will shortly appear. 
It is eicht or nine_years since Mr. Massey published his last 
book of poetry, ‘‘ Havelock’s March,”’ which passed with little 
or no notice from reviewers, probably on account of a pre- 
fatory note which misled Bape into thinking the book was 

erely a reprint of old material. 
The cath is announced of M. Salvator Patti, father of the 
well-known cantatrice. He was formerly a tenor singer, and 
had taken for his second wife Mdme. Barilli, a vocalist well 
known in the United States, where she still resides. 

Mlle. Stella Collas, a young and pretty French actress, who 
made her appearance at the Princess’s Theatre a few seasons 
back, has recently been married to M. Corvin Kronkowskoi, a 
Russian gentleman. : ; 

Several gentlemen, including Mr. George Cruikshank, have 
addressed (on behalf of a Mr. Frederick Rowe) ‘‘a petition to 
the First Lord of the Treasury for an award from the Treasury 
fund, in consideration of twenty-five years’ occasional and 
gratuitous contributions to literature.” This is the first time, 
we believe, that such grounds have been stated for such an 

n. 
SEE Nation who appears by the context to have been 
defamed by some enemy in America, has written in the fol- 
lowing terms to the New York Herald: ‘An article cut 
from an American newspaper has been forwarded to me here. 
I am unable to name the paper in which it appeared, as only 
a slip was sent tome. I beg te call your attention to the 
following lines. Speaking of Mr. Joseph Jefferson, the writer 
says: ‘His artistic position in London was fixed by his per- 
formances ; but before he could fairly begin those perform- 
ances more than one person of theatrical weight and in- 
fluence had endeavoured to ensure his ruin—among them Mr. 
Sothern, who owed the best of all he ever had to this country.’ 
To the assertion that I ever endeavoured to ensure the ruin 
or in any way injure Mr. Jefferson, or auy other actor from 
America or from any other country, I give my most unquali- 
fied contradiction, and I appeal to Mr. Jefferson to confirm 
the truth of my words. The animus of the writer of the 
article is evident. I contemplate paying a farewell visit to 
America, and he wishes to convert my old friends into new 
enemies. That I owe whatever theatrical position I may 
have gained to America and to the Americans is most certain, as 
certain as that I am proud to acknowledge my obligations to 
the country that first fostered my earliest endeavours to be- 
2 or.” : 

er when ae ses of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s work, ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s Tower,” closed the book, they felt that the author 
had broken off just as a series of the most exciting stories pre- 
sented themselves to be told. These latter stories will not 
remain unnarrated. They will appear in a second series of 
the work, in October next ; and the public may open the book 
with a self-gratulatory murmur of ‘The Tower! aye, the 
Tower !” . 

Sir Edward Creasy, in far-off Ceylon, neither rests on 
the reputation of his ‘‘Fifteen Decisive Battles, ae 
gives up all his time to the performance of his judicia 
functions. He has leisure enough to enable him to write a 
novel, and Sir Edward has one now in progress. The subject 
of the story is ‘Greek and classical.” The author will 
probably return to London about Christmas to see the wor 
through the press. , 

Mdme. Rossini has just transmitted to M. Toffoli, a 
countryman of her late husband, and formerly shnisie ot 
of Commerce in Italy, the famous bust in terra-cotta whic 
she had always refused to give to the Conservatoire de 


Musique of Paris. The present is said to have been made in 
consequence of a promise given by her to allow M. Toffoli to 
select some work of art belonging to the great composer, and 
his choice fell on the bust in question. 

Albert Diirer’s picture, ‘‘The Death of the Virgin,” which 
had disappeared tor so long a period, and had been so long 
sought for in vain, is now to be seen above the high altar in 
St. Wolfgang’s Church (on Lake Wolfgang, in Upper Austria) 
where it is exciting great admiration. Such is news sent us 
from Germany, without further detail, 

The Pope has granted the cross of St, Gregory the Great to 
the French painter, M. Emile Lafon, for his picture of the 
Battle of Mentana, which was purchased from that artist bya 
committee of Catholic ladies in Rome, and presented to his 
Holiness by them on the occasion of his sacerdotal jubilee, on 
the 11th April last. His holiness has conferred a similar deco- 
ration upon M. Maximilian Seitz for his remarkable allegorical 
composition illustrating the centenary of St. Peter—a subject 
suggested by the Pope himself. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe will contribute to the Septem- 
ber Atlautic Monthly an account of Lady Byron’s married life 
and domestic troubles, derived from the lady herself. 

There will be a series of concerts at Exeter Hall in October, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Leslie, and at which Nilsson 
and Trebelli-Bettini will sing. 

There was a change in the programme at the Gaiety 
Theatre on Saturday evening, Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s comedy of 
An O.d Score being withdrawn in favour of Mr. T. W. 
Robertson’s play of Dreams—a piece which, as may be re- 
membered, was produced here early in April, and held posses- 
sion of the stage for nearty three months. The cast has 
undergone some variation, Miss Henrade appearing as Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, of which part Miss Madge Robertson, 
now Mrs. Kendall, was the first representative ; Mr. Henry 
Neville succeeding Mr. Alfred Wigan as the romantic Rudolf 
Harfthal, and Mr. Emery playing the bluff old Rittmeister. 
In other respects there is but little if any variation, the more 
important of the remaining characters still continuing in the 
hands of the actors by whom they were originally performed. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, attended by Major 
Teesdale and a numerous suite, honoured the performance at 
Drury-lane Theatre, of ‘‘ Formosa, or the Railroad to Ruin,” 
with his presence on Saturday evening. The house was 
crowded in every part, 

Mr. William Blakeley, late of the Prince of Wales’, was 
married on the 7th inst. 

Sir Michael Costa is now at Cassamicciola, near Naples, 
taking the sulphur baths; he is much improved in health. 

Rubinstein is engaged in writing a grand opera to order. 

At the Strand the programme retains all the features of 
interest we have already noticed in detail—viz., Joan of Are, 
which has reached the 130th night, and the clever comic 
drama, The Toodles, a picce of which the uproarious merri- 
ment must be an invaluable remedy for the lowness of spirits 
which those left in town at such a flitting season as this, with 
scarce a friendly face near to greet them, are apt te experience. 

Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, who is now in Russia, pro- 
poses to publish the result of his travels and studies in thas 
country, He intends to deal more especially with the ques- 
tion of the emancipation of the serfs ; and, in order to make a 
thorough investigation, he will return to the country next 
year. His book will probably not be published till the spring 
of 1871, 

Mr. Boucicault’s activity is unabated. Within five days, in 
the course of the next month, two new productions of his will 
be put upon the stage: cn the 15th at the Princess’s, on the 
20th at the Adelphi. The latter is a coalition drama, his 
associate being Mr. Byron. 

Mr. J. Moyr Smith, the artist, and Captain Bertrand 
Payne, are now in Paris, collecting materials for an 
illustrated work, which is to appear in London at Christmas, 
and which will embody a serio-comic rendering of the tourists’ 
experience in the gay capital of France. 

On the 109th anniversary, iast week, of the battle of 
Liegnitz, in Lower Silesia, the event was celebrated in that 
old town by the unveiling of a bronze statue of the hero of 
the fight, Frederic the Great. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman is at present at Malvern. She 
meditates, it is said, another tour with her famous version of 
Meg Merrilies. 


ONLY CHARLEY. 


WuaAtT is coming? Something bright. 
It fills the doorway with its light ; 
It thrills the room with music sweet 
Of laugh and prattle and little feet ; 
It makes it bloom like a garden bed 
With white and blue and yellow and red ; 
It covers the wall with pictures made 
Of every moment’s light and shade, 
And heightens all the sunlit air 
With dancing eyes and flowing hair, 
Bidding our hearts sing out with joy— 
And yet it’s only a little boy, 

Only our little Charley. 


Why this heart-ache? Troubles throng. 
All the world has lost its song ; 
All the flowers have turned to grey, 
All the sunlight passed away, 
All the pictures turned to shade, 
By a random thought that strayed. 
Heaven be praised! ’Twas fancy, then— 
All the world is bright again. 
How he rules—the little King! _ 
Crown and sceptre we meekly bring, 
Owning his royalty undefiled— 
Yet he is only a little child, 

Only our little Charley, 


Scrence And Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The beok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 

trices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article theygmay require, and have it 
| forwarded with perfect safety. 
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Loudon ey Paris Fashions, (oilet, ae. 
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No changes worth recording have taken 
~~ nlace in the world of fashion since last 
\Y we wrote, but in a few days we are pro- 
~,, mised several novelties by Paris mo- 
© distes, and these will be duly chronicled 
in our pages. Inthe meantime we may 
add, as supplementary to the descriptive 
details in our last number, a few notes 
on the progress of fashion in household 
requisites. First, however, a hint or 
two on the subject of children’s 
dresses may be acceptable; and we 
therefore select a few youthful toilettes 
that are figured in La To:lette 
des Enfants. The first is for a 
baby two or three years old.— 
Frock of white pique orna- 
mented above the hem with an 
embroidery in braid. Low 
square body, bordered with a 
narrow biais of the same piqué. 
Short puffing sleeves. Little 
scarf laid on the left shoulder 
and tied at the right side, 
under the arm. This scarf is 
made of a band of piqué very 
narrow in the part that crosses 
over the body, but it becomes 
wider from the fastening, and 
terminates in two square ends. 
A small bouquet worked in 
braid decorates each of these 
ends, which are edged with a 
narrow English embroidery, as 
well as the lower side of the 
scarf. Hat of Belgian straw 
bordered with a white ribbon. 
A similar ribbon crosses the 
top of the crown and forms a 
bow, the two ends of which fall 
back very low. <A small bou- 
quet of forget-me-not orna- 
ments the front. White ribbed 
socks, white glazed boots but- 
toned at the side. 

Little Boy, from four to five 
years of age.—Short skirt of 
nankin, plaited all round in 
great plaits, except in front, 
where it is plain. On this 
plain part there are three 
groups of embroidery worked 
in black braid. Similar groups 
ornament the bottom of the 
skirt above the hem, on each 
plait.—Small paletot veston of 
nankin worked at top and 
bottom of each front in the 
same manner as the skirt. A 
row of small black buttons on 
the right side completes it. It 
is fastened at top by the four 
first buttons, and then opens a 
little and discloses a small 
waistcoat of nankin edged with 
black and buttoned with black 
buttons. There are at the bottom two small points. The 
sleeves are long and tight, and ornamented at the bottom 
with a little worked group similar to the others. Sailor 
collar in plain cambric ; blue silk cravat ; hat with narrow 
brims edged with blue, and a round crown with ribs 
made of brown holland. White stockings ; half boots in 
corduan leather. 

Little Girl, from five to six years old.—First skirt of pearl 
grey Japonais ornamented with a plaiting of the same 
material, and bordered with a narrow currant-red ribbon, 


Big. 1; 


yes embraces both sides of the stuff. A small red 

a fixes each fold of the plaiting. Four small bows 
it 20 ends, piped with red, ornament the front of the 
see. Second skirt-tunic of the same material. This 
fount athieee at the bottom, and reaches down to the 
tour ae + He skirt. It is cut out in the whole con- 
a wad TibbOn AGS oe edged, like the plaiting, with 
4 7 Awe I b button ornaments the inside of each 
a oP. ustyes st ris ow similar to those of the front, but 
Re ieee nay ways fixes a few small plaits. Grey 
waistband edg ed, and tied behind with a bow 
without ends. The body is high at the shoulders and 
sloping at the back and on the breast ; it is scalloped and 
edged in the same manner as the tunic. A breast piece 
dged with red completes the body. Very short sleeves 


likewise scalloped and ornamented with buttons. A small 
bow without ends on each shoulder. High chemisette 
and long sleeves worked round the neck and at the wrists. 
Primrose-coloured gloves. Round toque of Leghorn 
straw bordered with black velvet. A bow made of red 
taffetas ribbon, placed on one side and raising up, forms 
the basis of a large black tuft composed of cock feathers 
which bend backwards. White stockings, grey boots. 
Little Girl, from seven to eight years of age.—Short skirt 
of saphir blue taffetas trimmed with a flounce plaited in 
large flutes. A blue silk fringe with a festooned head 
surmounts the flounce at a very little interval, in front 
and behind, but is raised at the sides. Mantelet pelerine, 
forming round sleeves, which are fastened under the arm, 
whilst at the back it forms a round cape fixed at the waist 


by the rosette which ties the sash. The mantelet is com- 


ipleted by two square ends which pass under the waist- 


MUSIC-STOOL COVER TATTED. 


band and ornament the front of the skirt. 


the mantelet. 


ani f A. fringe | the five rows of frills are sewn, one above another. 
similar to the one described before edges the contours of | one ean make the expander at home. 


White habit-shirt with a collar, termi-| place where it is cut. 
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man may stand with his whole weight on the ice-shelf 
without injuring it. 

An improved fluting and crimping machine, called the 
Climax, has a clamp moved by the foot, for separating 
the revolving cylinders when placing ruffles between. 
crank, turned by hand, makes the cylinders revolve. 
Among kitchen wares is yet another ingenious egg-beater; 
and a lemon-squeezer with porcelain lining. A a 
Dutch oven, called the self-basting, has a perforate 
groove at the top. The juice of the meat is ladled into 
this groove, whence it slowly drips on the meat below. 

Fruit stands of retinned wire, in open patterns display- 
ing the fruit, are sold. These are prettier than flat tray$ 
for large fruits, such as peaches and apples. Others line 
with coloured glass are being made for smaller fruits. 

A convenience forthe toilette is alooking-glass reflector to 
‘be attached to the mirror, andcapable of being adjusted t0 
any angle necessary to see the 
back hair when arranging it. 4? 
amusing novelty is a street Té 
flector, which is attached to the 
window, enabling persons 12 
the house to watch passers-by 
without being seen from with- 
out. It is found useful 1? 
watch children playing in th? 
street. A Duchesse toilette 
table of white holly-wood, with 
gilt tracings, is draped wit) 
white lace and cherry ribbo™- 
A slab of white marble is beloW 
the glass, and the brackets are 
covered with cherry velvet. 

Furniture in imitation of 
bamboo is greatly used fot 
summer. Elegant reception 
chairs are of round, slendef 
gilt sticks, upholstered with 
bright-coloured satin, or wit? 
white brocaded with gay boU- 
quets. Plainer chairs are ° 
black or scarlet lacquered wood, 
with gilt mouldings. 


OUR FASHION ILLUS: 
TRATIONS. 


AUTUMN CAPE. 

Fig. Lis a pretty design for 
an autumn cape, to be made 
in white, black, cerise, or blue 
satin, and edged all round with 
swansdown. It can be wor 
equally well indoors over a loW 
bodice or a muslin Garibald., 
or in the evening over 
mantle. The evenings now at? 
chilly, and there are moon fog& 
that render articles of this 1! 
very acceptable. The satin 1 
quilted. 

DRESS EXPANDER. 

Fig. 2 represents the article 
now generally used to expa? 
dresses behind; it is made 
of five rows of grey horst 
hair crinoline. A plain piece ° 
the crinoline is first cut, t 16 
shape of the figure ; its 
bound with tape; upon 
pe; up Any 
It is bound in ev 
The material is the same as thos? 


nating in two embroidered corners; cuffs to match. | used for horsehair under-skirts twenty years ago. 


White chip hat with a high crown, bordered with a broad 
white plaiting and ornamented at the top by a tuft of 
white and blue feathers. A white bow with long ends 
completes the hat behind. White stockings, grey boots, 
very light brown gloves in dog-skin. 

Little Girl, from five to six years old, in Bathing Costume. 


(Our @Gork-Tuble. 


—Zouave pantaloons in thin grey flannel or mohair, tied | SATIN-STITCH, OR VARIEGATED EMBROIDERY: 


below the knee, where there is a ruche of cherry-red 
ribbon. Very short petticoat in similar stuff, edged with 
a ruche to correspond. Little basquine, the fronts of 
which are rounded, also in flannel or mohair, and edged 
likewise with a ruche. Body high at the back and 
shoulders, but low and square in front. A red ruche 
turns round the neck of the body and the apertures of the 
arms. The body is fastened with three small red buttons 
and the waist-band is tied at the side with a rosette. 
Hair flowing, thrown back and tied with a red ribbon. 


Now for a word on 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTIES. 


_ The following are to be met with on the Continent and 
in America, and will doubtless, therefore, soon find their 
way into London houses, if they have not, at least in 
part, already done so. 

A new refrigerator differs from others in construction 
and in the manner of applying the ice, which is powdered 
and mixed with salt. The advantages claimed for it are 
that it consumes less ice than others, and that its tem- 
perature may be controlled. The ice and salt compound 
are placed in a receptazle at the back, and the adjacent 
chamber for provisions may be made cold enough to 
freeze anything within it, or, what is more important, of 
the precise temperature necessary to arrest decay in the 
provisions, and preserve them without freezing. The air 
in this chamber is wholly dry—all the moisture that 
would promote decay being frozen. A separate receptacle 
is arranged for holding ice for table use. This patent is ' 
shown in two styles, the upright closet and the chest 
shape. 

Among long-tried refrigerators the ‘‘ Nonpareil” is a 
favourite for family use. It is closet-shaped with the 
ice compartment on the top, and tinned wire shelves 
below for meat, fruits, and vegetables. A wine cooler, 
with separate lock and key, is attached to the more ex- 
pensive refrigerators. The ‘‘ Excelsior,” very similar to 
the refrigerator just described, is so substantial that a 


(Continued, from ‘‘Harper’s Bazaar.” ) 


MANNER OF WorKING THE DirrEeRENT SriITCHES.— 
Diagonal satin stitch, Fig. 4, is worked diagonally, the 


degree of variation from the straight line depending oe 
the shape of the figures, but the direction of the stitch 
must be changed gradually, aud not suddenly, 
running the needle in and out the material greater oe 
lesser distances from the previous stitch. The stitch © 
tends from one outline to the opposite one. al 
Straight satin stitch, Figs. 5-8, is worked similar ly 
only the stitches must run horizontally or perpendicular 
straight from one outline to the other. In shading; 
following directions must be particularly noted ; be 
generally, with the lightest shade of the colour, a0 his 
in order from this to the darkest. In order to make th: 
transition from one shade to another less abrupt, WOT dif- 
the light shade several stitches of the next darker 1” ile 
ferent lengths (see Figs. 9-12), in doing which the ne° 


gil, 
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© stitches already worked. 

. sine interwoven satin stitch, Fig. 9-14, may be either 

= ra diagonal, and is used in shading. — After working 
ies of plain or diagonal stitch, this is worked, as 

Unde Y described, by putting the needle always from 

eXce rice upward between the stitches already worked, 

shar] in such work as Fig. 14, where the shades are 

a =P y divided ; in which case they are worked in un- 

Ted direction (see Fig. 14). 
@ other stitches we will describe in our next number. 
(To be continued. ) 


7, TATTED MUSIC-STOOL COVER. 
heen from the picture, using Walter Evans and Co.’s 
“s-head cotton, No. 20, and Walker’s bone shuttle, 
Ce size, The small round, in the middle of the 
To1 re, and the trefoils, are worked first ; then work the 
-Unds that surround these and the trefoils. The rounds 
® border to the centre are worked next; then the 
= ght border between these rounds. The medallions in 
a Scalloped edge are worked separately, and joined after- 
exes by the small ovals. The rounds in the border are 
Seal] worked, and to finish, the straight edge of the 

“ops from round to round. 


Straj 


Bittle 


LETTERS TO MY NIECE.—XII. 
By Marcarer Hore, 
Author of ‘Many Shades of Life,” ‘For Better, for Worse,’ &c. 


a 
ANNALS. 
© 


BILL OF FARE FOR AUGUST OR SEPTEMBER. 

Vegetable-marrow Soup. 

Fillets of Salmon. 

Stewed Beef. 
Brains la Sauce Tomates. 
Snow. 

Orange Pudding. 

VEGETABLE-MARROW SOUP. 
Put two or three vegetable-marrows, quartered and 
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Fig 11.—Manner or Maxine INTERWOVEN SATIN 
SrircH UNDERLAID FLAT.—(See Fig. 29.) 


Cored, into a stewpan with an ounce of butter, an onion. 
and a little pepper and salt, and half a pint of stock, 
Ol gently until done, then rub them through a sieve, 
‘nd add a quart of good white stock, half a pint of milk 
r cream, and two lumps of sugar. Fried crusts may be 
Served with it, as for green-pea soup. 
FILLETS OF SALMON. 
h Cut the fillets from the tail end of the fish, not less than 
alf an inch thick ; dissolve a little butter and dip each 


Fig. 18.—Manner or Maxine Interwoven Satin 
STITCH WITHOUT UNDERLAYING. 


ae in it. When set, brush over with yolk of egg, sift 
T Ty fine raspings over them, and lightly pepper and salt. 
ig mre fry them in butter, turning them as soon as one side 

- ight golden colour. Arrange the fillets neatly on a 
Tak? and pour round them a gravy made as follows : 
Wits acupful of rich brown gravy, thicken it, and then 
hot ™M up in it some chopped gherkins, cucumber, or other 

eRe ; or, if the gravy is well seasoned, and a little 
Used 8 Own sauce added to it, pickled mushrooms may be 


STEWED BEEF. 
Th 


whic iL pect part for this dish is unquestionably th 


S0me 
Portio 
will 


people call the roll of a shin of beef—that is, the 
n nearest the hoof, and which, when cut out whole, 
Weigh from two to three pounds. Trim off the ends, 
Py te 1s much gristle, and use them to make stock. 
stock © beef into a large stewpan, with as much weak 
thick] se As as will half cover it. Pepper and salt 
eight Y the upper side of the meat, and lay over it six or 


tains the most sinew ; choose, therefore, what Y 


always be run from the under side up and between |Some meat takes longer than others but always allow 


three hours, as it is all the better, if done 
before the time, for standing at a low heat 
in its gravy. When the vegetables are perfectly tender 
take them out, chop them up, season nicely, and set them 
in asmall saucepan with a bit of butter, and just before 
they are required to garnish the dish put them on the 
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lig. 9.—MAnNER OF Maxine SHADED Lear, UNDERLAID 
IN RELIEF, IN INTERWOVEN SATIN STITCH. 


stove to warm. When the beef is done take it out and 
set it on the stove with a basin over it to keep just warm. 
Skim, season, and thicken the gravy, and add half a tea- 
spoonful of India soy. Then return the beef and let it 
simmer a quarter of an hour. Put the garnish of vege- 
tables round the dish in little heaps. This will be found 
a most delicious and economical dish. If made the day 
before it is wanted it is equally good, and will then only 
require to be simmered for half an hour. 

BRAINS A LA TOMATE. 

It is generally necessary to bespeak sets of sheep’s 
brains, which ought not to cost more than 3d. a set ; four 
will make a nice dish. Wash them gently in warm water 
so as not to break the skin, then put them to simmer 
in a quarter of a pint of stock, well seasoned with an 
onion, a bit of lemon peel and parsley. The brains 
will be done in about half an hour and when the 
tomata sauce is ready, put them in. 


SAUCE TOMATE. 

Take four fine tomatas, slice them into astewpan, with 
an ounce of butter, two large onions sliced, three sharp 
apples peeled, cored, and quartered, and a teaspoonful of 
salt. Let this simmer gently until the onions are tender. 
It must not remain too long on the stove, or the bitter- 
ness of the tomata-seed will be extracted. When ready, 
rub all through the sieve, using two spoons, one to press 
the mixture through, and the other to remove it under- 
neath the sieve. If properly rubbed through, the purée 
will be as thick as good apple sauce, and perfectly smooth. 
Return it to the clean stewpan, and let it boil up, then 
put in the brains and let them remain in ten minutes 
before serving on a hot_water dish, if you have one. 


SNOW. 
Boil half a pint of milk with a laurel or ba 
leaf. Pour it boiling on the well-beaten yolks of 
four eggs, sweeten, and put the custard into a jar. Set 
it in a saucepan of water, stir it until well thickened, 
then take off the fire, stir occasionally until nearly cold, 
then add two tablespoonfuls of brandy or curagoa. When 
cold put the custard into a deep glass dish, and lay the 
snow on it as you make it. Beat the whites of the eggs, 
with a tablespoonful of sifted sugar, to a very strong froth ; 
have boiling in a frying-pan half a pint of milk and water, 
and put on it, a tablespoonful at a time, the snow mix- 
ture. Let it simmer, and pile it up on the custard as each 
piece becomes set. It should present a very pretty rocky 
appearance, exactly like snow. If you choose you may 
put a few preserved cherries round the edge of the dish. 
Serve when perfectly cold. 
CKANGE PUDDING. 

Put through a tin strainer a quarter of a pound of 
breadcrumbs, chop very fine two ounces of suet, mix up 
with one ounce of butter, quarter of a pound of sifted 
loaf sugar, two eggs, and half a pound of orange marma- 
lade. Grease a mould or basin, put in the pudding, cover 
with a paper cap or cloth, and steam it for three hours. 
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Fig. 14.—Manner or Maxine INTERWOVEN SATIN STITCH 


WITHOUT UNDERLAYING. 


; onions, two carrots, aturnip, and a sprig of parsley. | Serve with sugar sifted over it and the following sauce 
and Summer one hour and a half, then turn the beef | round the base. 


and pee pepper and salt over the other side, 
the 1t simmer another hour and half, by which time 


Jelly, 


‘ ORANGE SAUCE. 
Boil a dessertspoonful of marmalade in a quarter of a 


like meat should be perfectly tender, with the sinews| pint of water for ten minutes; mix one teaspoonful of 
but if at all ragged the dish is spoiled, | corn-flour and one of flour ina dessertspoonful of cold 


ee SD 


water, add to it four or five lumps of sugar, a good pinch 
of tartaric acid dissolved in a little hot water, and then 
stir in the boiling marmalade and water. Let it simmer 
up, and when finished put in a bit of butter the size of a 
walnut, and stir until dissolved.—Your affectionate aunt, 
MarGARET. 


he ilabies’ Gardens, 
ee 


Wiru the advance of the growing season, the treatment of 
many pot-plants should undergo a change. A smaller 
quantity of water should be given to all greenhouse plants 
which have matured their growth, and which are now some- 
what at rest ; while outdoors, where it is desired to prolong 
the bloom in the beds and borders, all seed-vessels should be 
promptly removed and 4 liberal supply of water given. In 
other cases, a sharp look-out must be kept upon the seed pods 
as they ripen, or not only will the seeds be wasted, but con- 
siderable after trouble may be given in the way of weeding &c. 

A word on grass lawns will not be out of place, for the 
keeping of these, is, generally speaking, unsatisfactory. The 
‘‘oreen turf,” of which we are apt to boast as peculiar to this 
country, remarks a contemporary, may be regarded _as one of 
our horticultural weaknesses, for the sole reason that when 
greenness is most wanted it is not green, and at all seasons of 
the year the majority of lawns present an extravagant pro- 
portion of daises, plantains, and dandelions, mixed with thin 
grass and occasional clover. As there are exceptions to all 
rules, so happily, although we fear it is the rule for garden 
turf to be badly kept, there are many exceptions to be met 
with, which serve to show that skill and patience can com- 
mand a perfect greensward which a few days’ fervid sunshine 
will not convert into the semblance of a worn-out door-mat. 
We have had but five weeks’ hot and dry weather this season, 
and yet, ere the rains of August fell, the grass in thousands 
of gardens was already thin and brown, making the whole 
place unsightly and rendering the flowers obnoxious to the eye 
through the deficiency of greenness to tone down their glare of 
colour. Itisacommon article of belief that the poorer the 
soil the better for, the turf, and that on a rich soil the turf 
will of necessity be coarse and weedy. The very opposite is 
the fact; grass necds good feeding. The constant mowing, 
if properly done, will very soon cure coarseness, and, 
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Fig..10.—Manner OF MakinG INTERWOVEN Satin STITCH 
UNDERLAID FLAT.—[See Fig. 30. ] 


unless the soil is tolerably rich in phosphates, clover will not 
live long upon it. The appearance of daisies is invariably a 
sign of poverty ; as the grass dies out, daisies take its place, 
and other and more objectionable weeds follow, and at last 
the turf becomes a disgrace to the garden which it is intended 
to adorn, It is a common blunder of persons who wish to 
renew a turf of this description to suppose that the sowing of 
grass-seeds will be sufficient. It is a great mistake ; for, 
although the sowing of new seed may be followed by the 
growth of a new sward, it wiil last but a short time, and 
then, like the seed in the parable that was sown upon a rock, 
it will wither away. The mechanical part of keeping of 
lawns has received considerable attention, and yet there is 
still probable rocm for improvement. The introduction of 


Fig. 12.—Masner or Maxine Puan Satin STITCH 
WITHOUT UNDERLAYING. 


the ‘Archimedean Lawn-mower” affords evidence in favour 
of the conclusion, that in the customary dressing and keeping 
there are many errors prevalent. Probably the turf is in 
many cases cut too close, and the roots are thereby too much 
exposed to the heat of the sun for the preservation of a fresh 
and bright appearance during droughty weather. On the 
other hand, allowing a long growth to accumulate and then 
cutting close is still more injurious. If we may use the 
phrase, we would say that a perpetual gentle shave is the 
process by which grass may be best kept, the machine being 
always set to cut rather higher than is the custom, and being 
used more frequently. When cut so close that the ground 
itself is almost pared, burning and browning must follow, and 
to the practice of cutting too close may be attributed much 
of the objectionable appearance of grass-turf in gardens. 

A word as to general matters. The German aster is a first- 
class autumnal flower for towns, either for window boxes, pots, 
or borders ; the dwarf varieties are particularly well adapted 
for boxes or pots, and can now be purchased at a very cheap 
rate. They should be removed with plenty of roots, which, 
however, should not be squeezed into a ball, but planted as 
removed from the nursery. The pink pipings that were put 
in to strike in June will now be well rooted, and should be 
planted out in beds six inches apart, or in the borders, three 
in a patch, four inches apart. The pompon chrysanthemum 
cuttings that were pinched back in July should now be planted. 
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out ; if planted in between the bedding plants they will follow 
up well and do no injury, and, if watered occasionally with 
liquid manure, will make a splendid bed of flowers in 
November. Window plants that have done flowering should 
have the old flower-shoots cut off down to the new shoot, and 
they should be shifted into larger pots or refreshed with new 
earth. ‘ake the plants out cf the pots, then trim off about 
an inch of the bottom and a portion all around the ball; puta 
little fresh earth in new pots, place in the plants, and fill up 
to within an inch of the top ; give a moderate watering, and 
place them in the shade for a few days. Most of the 
herbaceous plants will now have done flowering, and, where 
an increased stock is wanted, they may be propagated by 
dividing the roots. 2~ yi 

The Gardeners’ Magazine advises as follows, respecting in- 
door culture :— ; 

Conservatory.—This structure ought now to be gay with 
balsams, zonal pelargoniums, liliums, fuchsias, and gladioli, 
and relieved with ferns and fine foliage plants. Water the 
balsams, geraniums, and fuchsias with manure-water, to main- 
tain a steady growth, and thus prolong the flowering season, 
Climbers trained over the roof will now require regulatiag. 
Thin out a few of the weakest shoots where they are getting 
too thick, to enable those remaining to get thoroughly matured 
before winter. 

Greenhouse.—Ericas, epacris, and other subjects of a like 
nature, must shortly have the protection of a cold frame, or 
they may be shifted into their permanent quarters direct, if 
means exist for giving them the advantage of a free circulation 
of air about them. Camelias must have careful attention as 
regards watering ; and where the buds are set in clusters, 
thin them down to one to each shoot. 
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Part VIII.—(Conelusion ). 


low us through these articles has not found them altogether 
devoid of interest and profit, albeit there are drawbacks inci- 
dental to the study. That they have bristled in parts with 
formidable and rather ugly-looking names—which are all the 
more aggravating, too, in connexion with so pleasant a sub- 
ject as ferns, suggestive, as such plants are, of deliciously 
shady forest nooks, or weird, wild, rocky resting-places, to 
which the tired traveller turns with delight—we may deplore; 
but the necessity was imperative, and is indeed one of the 
penalties which science forces us to accept in exchange for its 
invaluable assistance in classifying and symplifying what 
would otherwise embarrass by its complexity. But, after all, 
what’s in a name? and it is not so very difficult to commit a 
few such to memory, when the advantages they confer are so 
ees And now, ere we regretfully bid the reader farewell, 
et us give the few general supplementary hints promised in 
our last number, once more thanking Mr. Williams for the 
valuable assistance he has rendered us by placing his book 
and illustrations at our service. 

First, then,fa word or two concerning — 

Gold and Silver Ferns, the most beautiful plants we pos- 
sess, and, considering their delicacy of structure, plants by no 
means difficult to cultivate, if ordinary attention be given to 
them. But then they must have this attention, and that not 
at irregular and varying intervals. None of the species, for 
instance, will stand being kept very wet for several weeks in 
succession, and then left to themselves until the fronds begin 
to wither through want of water. None of the ferns are more 
susceptible of injury from drought than these ; if they 
once get dry, so that the fronds begin to flag, it is very 
seldom that they recover; and if they suffer for any 
length of time, it is equally seldom that the life of the 
plant itself is spared. Even when the loss of the foliage is 
the only loss to grieve over, the plants are a long time in re- 


| large trees is desirable), 
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‘*The pots must never be larger than the plants can soon fill | selves to advantage when they are suspended, and hence a 


with roots. ) 
of potsherds packed with the greatest care. The soil should 
consist of good fibrous peat and a large proportion of sharp 
silicious grit ; silver sand is almost too fine, but must be used 
if nothing more granular is obtainable. The plants must be 
potted firmly, with the crowns well above the surface. As to 
moisture, none of them will bear much ; to make them very 
wet at any time is to put them in jeopardy. But, on the 
other hand, to let them go dry is certain death. The prin- 
cipal enemies that make war against them as cultivated 
plants are imperfect drainage, heavy soil, cold, damp, and 
drought.” Here are a few first-rate varieties, recommended 
by an experienced cultivator, Mr. Gray, of Kingston, and the 
only rule to guide the reader in selecting from amongst them 
is the expenditure that can be afforded for purchasing them. 
If two only are wanted, G. chrysophylla and G. peruviana 
argyrophylla should be preferred. The first is one of the very 
best of the section with gold fronds, and the other occupies 
the same position in the section of silver fronds. @. Lau- 
cheana is another grand golden species, and @. Wettenhalliana 
a very elegant companion in the silver class. G. Massonii 
(syn. ochracea) is perhaps the freest grower in the genus, and 
the fronds are very elegant, but not so distinctly golden as 
either of the others. @. tartarca is a fine silver fern, and one 
of the hardiest of the genus. The above are a good half-dozen 
to begin with, and when their culture is thoroughly mastered, 
add Nothochlena flava, which is a gem of the first water, 
but difficult to grow. It is certainly the prettiest gold fern 
in existence, 

Let us now pass outside to the hardy fern-garden, and here 
let Shirley Hibberd speak in his own pleasant way: Out- 
door ferneries are usually formed of tree roots and banks of 
earth, picturesquely disposed and planted with ferns severally 
adapted to the sites and positions the scheme affords. Where 
there are living trees on or near the spot (and the shade of 
the use of roots is objectionable, be- 


' cause of the quantities of fungi which are sure to be produced, 
WE hope the fair reader who has taken the trouble to fol- | 


the mycelium from which may find its way among the living 
roots and commit vast havoc. But even this danger is worth 
risking sometimes in cases where roots and butts are plentiful 
on the spot, and it is undesirable to incur any great expense. 
The foundation of all banks and earth works for ferns should 
be good loam or clay, into which many of the stronger-growing 
kinds will send their roots when well established. But the 
upper crust and the stuff for filling in between roots, burrs, 
&c., should consist of half peat and half silky yellow loam, or 
some mixture which nearly approximates in character to such 
a combination. Thus, yood loam with well-rotted cocoa-nut 
fibre, or loam mixed with yellow leaf-mould and manure that 
has lain by three or four years till rotted to powder. It is 
best to complete the structure and fill in all the more import- 
ant places intended for soil before inserting any of the plants, 
for the simple reason that the work must be firm, the soil 
well rammed in, and the whole of the scheme so substantial that 
there will be no fear of any portion shrinking away afterwards, 
and leaving the roots of the ferns without soil, or causing 
hollows and crevices between the blocks and the banks into 
which they are set. . . . 

Aim at wildness and apparent neglect in the arrangements 
up to a certain point. Dirt and disorder are as injurious to 
the ferns as to the morals of those who encourage such things, 
but primness is not desirable in a fernery ; the effect should 
tend towards the rustic rather than to the refined, and the 
materials used throughout should be of the quietest colours ; 
no gewgaws, no plaster casts, no blocks of coral or shiny shells 
should be mixed up with the work. 

Robust-growing ferns planted on banks and mounds of good 
mellow loam will scarcely want cultivating. Pretty well the 
best you can do for them is to leave them alone. But those 
elevated on pinnacles and in other positions where they are 
likely to get very dry must have the aid of water, not only in 
summer but in winter, also on every occasion when dry 


covering from the check they receive. Yet it is not surely 
such a very difficult matter to keep them properly supplied 
with water at the right time. The practice of going through 
the fernery, watering-pot in hand, and giving all a dose that 
come within reach, whether they need it or not, and then 
leaving them to chance for two or three days, will not do for 
these ; they must have special attention, and that, too, at the 
right time. Hear the author of the ‘Fern Garden ” on this 
subject : “They are so superbly beautiful that people alto- 
gether unaccustomed to ferns buy them and put them in 
Srecn houses, Supposing that watering now and then is all the 
die, ay want, and in the course of a month or so the plants | 
: hares an absurd inference is drawn from the occurrence 

tai hte General, are impossible things. It is quite 
cer byl lic. very large number of maidenhair ferns are 
killed by ladies who pretend to love ferns, and really have 
no real care for them at all; but probably there are more 
gymnogrammas (gold and silver ferns) killed through absurd 
treatment than any other class of ferns whateyor, Yet they 
require but little more care than most others ;. their pecu- 
liarity is that if that care is denied them they die outright.” 
Their efficient treatment may be described “in few words: 


weather prevails for any length of time. Many plants so 
situated perish by dessication during the prevalence of east 
winds in March, when, because the weather is cold and they 
are not growing, the cultivator is apt to think water unneces- 
sary ; or rather he is apt uot to think about the ferns or the 
water at all. 

Small-growing delicate habited ferns that are in exposed 
positions on rockeries should have protection during severe 
frost. A flower-pot may be inverted over them or a little 
clean hay may be placed over their crowns, and kept from 
blowing away by means of a few pegs, or cocoa-nut fibre or 
sand may be heaped up round and over them, to be taken 
away of course when the crowns begin to throw up new fronds 
in spring. Always wait for mild, moist weather to remove 
such protection, for if the swelling crown is suddenly exposed 
to a cutting east wind, it may shrivel and perish, instead of 
throwing up its emerald tassels in token of the return of the 
tender spring. ; 

There are but two other subjects that we need notice, and 
we will be brief :— 


They must be very carefully drained by means | few hints on basket ferns may prove useful, the more especia y 


as such ferns make noble objects for the conservatory 3) 
even for sitting-rooms. Those species (writes Mr. Waller 
such as Goniophlebium subauriculatum, Cheilanthes spectabilrss 
&e., &c., are magnificent objects when grown in this Wadd 
and add materially to the beauty and enjoyment of a fem 
house. In a collection of ferns grown in a natural pine 
plenty of spots present themselves—such as overhanging é 
projecting portions of the rockwork—where those species 
pendulous habit can be planted and have a fine effect. withou 
resorting to baskets ; but those not possessing the advantie 
of rockwork can beautify their houses by suspending t 3 
plants from the roof. A great mistake, and one that is fre 
quently fallen into in choosing a basket, is to select one wit 
an elaborate design worked in or upon it, for though it may 
look very pretty when purchased, if the plants thrive tha 
are placed in it—and to this end they are go planted—n? 
ma‘ter how elegant the pattern, very little of it will be dis 
cernible. Let it not be imagined, however, that the shape 
should not be studied. What is recommended is the selection 
of a basket with an elegant outline, never heeding the details 
of the pattern, for the outline is the only part distinguishable 
when the plants are growing vigorously in it. The baskets 
best adapted for the use in the fernery are those constructe 
of galvanised iron wire, for they do not rust, they are reason 
able in price, and supply all that is needed of a basket. ID 
preparing them for the plants, a thick layer of sphagnum 
moss should be placed next the wire at the sides and on the 
bottom, to prevent the soil washing through. The com- 
post best suited for this purpose is a mixture of fibrous peat 
and chopped sphagnum moss, with the addition of some silve! 
sand and rough charcoal. After planting, the whole should 
be well soaked with water before being placed in position ; the 
plants will require, and enjoy, a gentle syringing over theit 
fronds every day during the summer months, and the baskets 
should be taken down two or three times in the course of 4 


Baskets, and the Ferns best Suited for Growing in Them.— 
There are many species of ferns that can only display them- 


week, to be thoroughly soaked with water. 

For the sitting-room windows of the dwelling-house, als 
ferns suspended in baskets have a charming appearance, bu 
here a little difference must be made in the kind of basket t0 
be used. It may be constructed of any material, size or pat- 
tern, and the ferns or other plants to be grown must be 
planted in a zine pan made to fit it, and thoroughly drained. 
This prevents the disagreeable dripping of water Which has 
caused this style of in-door gardening to fall into bad repute. 
The ferns to be used in such situations must be of a more 
hardy nature and constitution than those adapted for the tro- 
pical fern-house, and should be selected from those which are 
natives of temperate regions, 

_Lerns for the Flower-garden.—It is an acknowledged fact 
that the fronds of ferns, arranged with cut flowers, for vases 
and similar places, harmonise well ; and also, that a bouquet 
1s not finished or fit to present to a lady unless ferns of some 
kind have entered into its composition. Such being the case 
how is it that amateurs, asa rule, have completely banishe¢ 
them from the flower-garden—why will they not have as goo 
an effect when growing side by side? Ferns may be used iD 
the flower-garden with advantage for edging, such plants as 
Cystopter's, Polypodium vulgare and some of its varieties, maby 
of the forms of Blechnum Spicant, or Aspleniumn Trichomanes 
being admirably adapted for such purpeses. If wanted for 
the centre of a bed, what can be finer than a group 0 
Struthiopteris, Athyrium Felixfemina, or many of its varieties? 
If for second or third row plants in the geometrical garde, 
what could be more beautiful than some of the varieties 0 
Polystichum angulare, or the crested forms of Scolopendrinis 
relieving with their varied shades of green the dazzling anc 
oppressive blaze of flowers only? Then, again, at many 
places in the pleasure-ground where clumps or beds of flowers 
are planted so that they are approached and seen uuex- 
pectedly, ferns, either grouped as a whole or in company with 
the flowers, would have a much better effect. Of course, they 
will not thrive or show themselves to advantage in bleak, 
exposed situations, neither will the pet bedding plants; but 
ferns will succeed where not many other plants could live— 
for instance, under the shade of spreading trees, where, if 
flowering plants, and indeed many shrubs, are planted, they 
only exist in a miserable way for a short time. For the 
decoration of small flower-gardens, where spring bedding 15 
carried out, they are equally at home, for nothing could make 
a finer contrast with yellow, white, or blue crocuses, or any 0 
the yellow Drabds, than a band of Asplenium Trichomunes; 
dwarf forms of Blechnum Spicant, or Asplenium Adiantum- 
nigrum ; for mixing with larger plants, such as Cheiranthuss 
Arabis, Alyssum, or Aubrictia, the crested fern (Lastre@ 
Felix-mas cristata), or the dwarf one (L. Feliz-mas pumila), 
or many others, could be used with splendid effect. Mr- 
Gibson, at Battersea-park, has given an idea of what can be 
done in this way. 

And now, gentle reader, farewell. 


WHERE ARE ALL THE Pins ?—Numbers of people have en- 
tirely bewildered and stupitied themselves in endeavouring to 
arrive at some rational conclusion on the subject of pins. ‘the 
statistical accounts of the number of pins turned out annually 
at Birmingham and Sheffield alone would lead one to expect 
that the earth itself would present the appearance of a vast 
pincushion. Where are those pins of which the yearly fabri- 
cation is on so vast a scale ? Pins are not consumed as an article 
of diet. Pins do not evaporate. Pins must be somewhere- 
All the pins which have been made since civilisation set i2 
must be in existence in some shape or other ; we ought to see 
nothing else, look in what direction we might, but pins. This 
island, not to meddle with other countries, ought to be knee 
deep in pins. Reader, how many pins are imported into your 
house in the course of the year? Do you know what becomes 
of those pins? There are a few in your wife’s pincusbion, 
and one may occasionally be seen gleaming in the housemaid’s 
waistband ; but where are the rest? It is perfectly astound- 
ing how seldom one encounters a pin ‘‘on the loose.” Now 
and then, by rare chance, as when a carpet is taken up, you 
may catch a glimpse of a pin lying’in a crevice ; but even this 
is an uncommon occurrence, and not to be counted upon, You 
often want a pin, and take trouble to get a pin. Where ate 
all the pins that ought to be always in attendance everywhere: 
—All the Year Round. 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Worup’s Hair Restorer OF 
DressinG never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application oy 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. : 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick an 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor aye 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings—Mrs, §, A. Allen A 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a mos 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists 22 
Perfumers. Depot, 266, High Holborn, London. 
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be a series of festivities. All the high officials who are able 
to come will be invited as the Viceroy’s guests, and the per- 
sonal conferences on affairs of state which will then take place 
are expected to be of the greatest benefit to the country. The 
most complete arrangements are now being made as to sanitary 
matters during the gathering. As was ordered the other day 
at the Umballa meeting, a sanitary officer will in all proba- 
biliay be attached to each native chief en route to Agra, and 
on any cholera or sickness occurring will be authorised to stop 
his march, not permitting him to enter Agra. There will be 
a grand industrial exhibition of the Army, British and Native, 
of the three Presidencies. After the Dunbar the Viceroy 
will, in all probability, take the Duke to Lucknow, and, if 
possible, run up to Lahore, and afterwards visit Central India, 
to open the Khamgaon Cotton Branch Railway, and probably 
the line between Jubbulpore and Nagpore. It is expected 
that many noblemen and gentlemen will go out from England 
at the invitation of the Viceroy. It is understood that the 
Duke of Edinburgh will hold the same relation to the Viceroy 
as the Prince of Wales bore to the Lord-Lieutenant during 
the two visits of his royal highness to Ireland—that is, the 
Duke will be the Viceroy’s guest. 


Court aD Kashionable ‘els. 


me COURT: 


ate QUEEN, accompanied by their Royal Highness Princess 

nw”. Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice, left Osborne 
ednesday afternoon last week, at half-past three o’clock, 

aes at Windsor Castle at half-past six o’clock. Her 

Cantar crossed over to Gosport in the royal yacht Alberta, 

ee his Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen, G.C.B. 
Schle Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian of 

€swig-Holstein, with Prince Christian Victor and Prince 
an {nw Preceded Her Majesty by the way of Southampton, 

Opened at the Castle shortly after two o’clock. Sir John 

at Hee was in attendance. The Hon. Eva Macdonald arrived 

e Castle from Osborne. Lord Suffield and Colonel W. H. 

- Cavendish also arrived, as the Lord and Groom in Waiting. 
wall, the Thursday morning the Queen and the Royal Family 
at Ty and drove in the Home-park. Earl Granville arrived 
qui e Castle, and had an audience of the Queen. The Mar- 

8 de Lavalette, the French Ambassador, and Don M. 
ances y Villanueva, the Spanish Minister, also arrived. 
ae ereneh Ambassador was introduced to Her Majesty by 
= Granville, in the absence of the Earl of Clarendon, Secre- 
iad. of State for Foreign Affairs, and presented his creden- 
te 8. The Spanish Minister was also introduced by Earl 

cantville, and presented the letters of recall of his prede- 

} lint and his own credentials as Envoy Extraordinary and. 

Wooster Plenipotentiary. Lord Suffield and Lieut. -Colonel 

int H. F. Cavendish, the Lord and Groom in Waiting, were 

0 attendance. 

% Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Prince and Prin- 
ess Christian, Prince Christian Victor, and Prince Albert of 
chleswig-Holstein, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and 
Tincess Beatrice, left the Castle on Thursday evening at ten 

Minutes before eight o’clock, for Balmoral. The suite in 

attendance consisted of Lady Churchill, the Hon. Mary Las- 

celles, M ajor-General Sir T. M. Biddulph, Colonel H. and the 

5 on. Mrs. Ponsonby, Sir William Jenner, Mr. Duckworth, 
ng Mr. Sahl. Earl Granville is also in attendance on Her 

ajesty as Secretary of State. 

s he Hon. Eva Macdonald left the Castle. Lady Churchill 
Ucceeded the Duchess of Roxburghe as Lady in Waiting ; the 

- on. Mary Lascelles succeeded the Hon. Caroline Cavendish 
8 Maid of Honour in Waiting; and Colonel H. Ponsonby 

Wanct Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge, C.B., as Equerry in 

ing. 

r The royal party arrived at Ballater at half-past two on 
riday afternoon, and drove from thence to Balmoral. 

R Earl Granville had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
oyal Family. 

On Saturday the Queen drove out at Balmoral, accompanied 

y Princess Christian, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold. 
rince Christian went out grouse shooting. 

Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and the Ladies and Gentle- 
Men in Waiting, attended Divine Service on Sunday, in the 
parish church, Crathie. The Rev. C. Taylor officiated. 

DerarturE oF Her MAJESTY FROM Winpsor.—The 
arrangements for the journey were under the direction of 
Mr. Cawkwell, general manager of the London and North- 
Western Railway. The royal train was furnished by that 
Company, and comprised fifteen carriages, including two con- 
nected saloons recently built for Her Majesty’s journeys to 
and from the north. The train was composed as follows : 
Ree guard’s van, first-class carriage for male servants, 
Irst-class carriage for pages and upper servants, first-class 
pee for dressers and ladies’ maids; saloon containing 

rincess Beatrice, Mlle. Noréle, and dresser ; the royal 

Saloons, occupied by Her Majesty and Princess Louise, per- 

Sonal servants, and the Queen’s dressers ; double saloon, with 
rince and Princess Christian and royal children ; double 

Saloon, with Prince Leopold and Mr. Duckworth, Sir W. 

Jenner, and Mr. Sahl; double saloon, with Lady Churchill, 
on. Miss Lascelles, and Miss Bauer; double saloon with 

Earl Granville, Sir T. M. Biddulph, Colonel and the Hon. Mrs. 
onsonby ; a saloon and a first-class carriage for the remainder 

of the suite and directors ; and then came Her Majesty’s sur- 
geon and the guard’s van, with electrical apparatus. Pre- 
cisely at five minutes to eight o’clock on Thursday evening 
the royal train left Windsor, and joined the Great Western 
main line by the west curve at Slough. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 

The Earl and Countess of Cavan are on a tour of visits in 
Scotland. 

Lord and Lady Clermont have arrived at Clermont-park, 
their seat in Ireland, for the winter. 

The death has been announced, on Friday last week, of the 
Hon. and Rev. Thomas Coventry, which took place after a 
short illness, in his seventy-seventh year. The rev. gentle- 
man was the eldest surviving son of George William, seventh 
Earl of Coventry, and had been rector of Severn Stoke, Upton- 
on-Severn, Worcestershire, since 1833. 

The death of the Hon. Mrs. Francis Orofton is announced 
as having taken place on the 19th inst., at the Bridge of 
Allan, near Stirling. 

A Hiau~anp Wetcome Home.—The arrival, on Tuesday 
last week, of the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, with 
Earl and Countess Percy, at Inverary Castle, on a visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Argyll, was marked by somewhat of the 
circumstances peculiar to the olden time. Being the first 
visit of the Countess Percy (Lady Edith Campbell) to her 
former home since her marriage, the general feeling of regard 
was evinced by a gathering of those who had become aware of 
the expected arrival. Lining the approaches, they welcomed 
with a hearty cheer the ducal party as they drove up to the 
castle door. The Volunteer Rifles, who were present in force, 
under command of Lieutenant H. D. Smith, presented arms 
and joined in the general cheer, while the bagpipes struck up, 
and a salvo of cannon was fired from the adjoining grounds. 
Earl and Countess Percy, on alighting, expressed their thanks 
for the kind reception with which they had been greeted, and 
their good wishes for all the people of Invarary. 

The Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley have 
left the deanery on a tour of visits in Scotland. 

The Earl and Countess of Warwick left town on Saturday 
to visit the Earl of Wemyss and make a tour of visits in 
Scotland. 

Lady Stanley of Alderley has left town for Carlsbad, for the 
benefit of her health. 

The Duchess of Manchester and the Countess of Westmore- 
land are among the arrivals at Baden-Baden. 

The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe has gone to Mount-Edg- 

cumbe, Devon. The countess and family have left Fern 
Lodge, Tunbridge Wells, and, accompanied by the Countess 
Dowager and Lady Ernestine Edgcumbe, have gone to Kast- 
well-park, Kent, on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of 
Abercorn. 
_ The Farl of Lichfield has returned to town from Homburg, 
in consequence of the countess and several members of the 
family having been attacked by scarlatina. We have to add 
that the countess and children have had a mild form of that 
malady, and are doing well. 

The Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam and Ladies Fitzwilliam 
have left their seat in the county Wicklow on a tour of the 
lakes of Killarney. 

Viscount and Viscountess De Vesci and Hon. Misses Vesey 
have arrived at their seat, Abbey Leix, Queen’s County, for 
the autumn. 

The Countess Dowager of Westmoreland is passing the 
autumn at her villa at Wimbledon. The Hon. Julia Fane and 
family have been staying with the Countess. 

The Earl Cowper and the Hon. Henry Cowper, M.P., 
arrived at Glenshiel, N.B., on Saturday last, and commenced 
shooting on Monday. 

The Countess of Normanton gave birth toa daughter last 
week. Her ladyship and infant are doing well. 

Mr. Jerrerson Davis.—The ex-President of the Con- 
federate States, accompanied by Dr. Charles Mackay, arrived 
in Inverness on Friday last week from Invergarry, where he has 
been the guest of Mr. Ellice, M.P, On Saturday, in company 
with Mr. Carruthers, they visited the site of the battle of 
Culloden. 

The Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., has joined 
Lady Emily Peel at their villa at Geneva. 

The Earl Fortescue and the Ladies Fortescue have gone to 
Castle Hill, Devon, for the autumn. 

Miss Burdett Coutts arrived at Torquay on Monday after- 
noon for the autumn. 

The Earl and Countess of Clarendon intend to prolong their 
stay at Wiesbaden till the end of the ensuing month. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by Major Grey and Mr. F. 

nollys, arrived at Marlborough House on Friday evening 
last week from the Continent. The Princess of Wales and 
the royal children are remaining at Wildbad. 

‘On ‘Monday morning the Prince of Wales, attended by 
eons Teesdale, left Marlborough House for the 

orth, 

In a letter from Wildbad, dated the 21st, we read: ‘‘ The 
Weather here is now very fine, but somewhat cold and 
autumnal, The Princess, generally accompanied by Countess 
Cowley and the Hon. Mrs. Harding, takes carriage exercise 
every day. The children take to their donkeys. On Thurs- 
day “the Princess, Lady Cowley, Mrs. Harding, and Sir 
William and Lady Knollys, in two carriages, paid a second 
Visit to the Holokopt, and, like the first, unsuccessfully, as to 
the view; for, though there was no rain, the mirage prevented 

e royal visitors from seeing the splendid panoramic view. 
After a hurried dinner the Princess went to the theatre. On 
Friday the Princess, Lady Cowley, and the rest of the royal 
Party, in two carriages, took a drive to Enzklosterby, return- 
ing to dinner.” 

The Prince of Wales is visiting Lord Kenlis at Underley 
Hall, Westmoreland. The visit is a strictly private one. It 
is understood that his royal highness will not prolong his stay 
ae stley beyond two days, when he will proceed to the 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Salut Public of Lyons gives the following as the 

itinerary of the Empress and the Prince Imperial on 
their visit to that city: i‘*The august travellers will 
arrive at five in the evening of the 24th at the railway-station, 
and will immediately proceed to the cathedral, reaching in 
half an hour after the Hotel de Ville, where they are to sleep. 
The following morning, at nine, they will make an inspection 
of Ste. Eugénie Asylum, and at one will vist the new Boule- 
vard de |’ Empereur. Her Majesty and the Prince will pro- 
ceed to the Palais de Commerce at two, and leave at half-past 
three for the camp to review the troops. The Imperial 
guests will take their departure at seven on the morning of 
the 26th.” 
Queen Isabella arrived at Havre about noon on Saturday by 
the Trouville steamer, accompanied by the King Consort and 
the Prince of the Asturias. Queen Christina, who has been 
residing for the last month at St. Adress, with the Duke de 
Rianzares, was in attendance awaiting the arrival of her 
daughter, At four o’clock the royal party left Mondesir to 
make an excursion in the environs, and in the evening the 
young prince and his parents went back to Trouville. 

The Empress of the French has given up her intended visit 
to Jerusalem. The Empress is expected to reach Constan- 
tinople about the Ist or 2nd of October, there to remain for 
eight days. The Imperial party will then proceed by sea to 


Upwards of forty men are still engaged in cleaning out the 
tuamental lake at Frogmore, a work of considerable magni- 
tude. The lake has not been emptied, for sanitary cleans- 
ing, for some fifteen years past. Some remarkably fine carp 
fone been found, and the largest of them have been trans- 
tae to Virginia Water, from whence they were originally 
ns said that Prince Leopold is about to pay a visit to the 
th $ bourhood of Bournemouth, on account of his health, and 

at a house will be taken for him in the village of Parkstone. 
paste or THE DuKE oF EDINBURGH TO Inp1A.—It is ex- 
aa ed that his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh will 

= in India about the middle of December, and will spend 
e weeks or more in the capital, during which there will 


Trouville steamer, and put up at the Hotel Frascati. ? 
Prince,” says the Public, ‘‘ will be present at the inauguration 
of the Suez Canal. His highness will go direct to Port Said 
without touching at Constantinople. 
traverse with his despatch-boat, the Prince Jerome, the 
famous canal, and thus to reach the Red Sea on his way to 
Bombay. His highness would then make an excursion to 
English and French India. The Minister of Marine is said to 
have received notice of these plans, in order to make the 
necessary arrangements, 


Smyrna, going thence to Rhodes and on to Cyprus, delaying 
some time at each of those places before continuing the voyage 


to Alexandria. Of the Empress’s intended movements in 
Egypt, from the date of her arrival until the opening of the 


Suez Canal on the 15th of November, nothing is yet known. 
Her Majesty is to be accompanied by Prince Joachim Murat, 


by her two neices, the daughters of the Duke of Alva, and by 
the Duke of Herescar, his son. 
an aide-de-camp of the Emperor and not a very numerous 


There will be in attendance 


suite of governesses and ladies-in-waiting. 
A statue has just been inaugurated at Huy, Belgium, to 


Joseph Lebeau, the eminent statesman who was one of the 
founders of that kingdom, His Majesty Leopold If. was re- 
presented by General Guillaume, and the Government by M. 
Pirmez, Minister of the Interior, who pronounced a eulogistic 
discourse on the deceased. A grand banquet was given in the 
evening. 


Prince Napoleon arrived at Havre a few days ago by ie 
‘The 


The Prince intends to 


His Majesty the King of Sweden is expected to arrive on 


Deeside at the end of this month, on a visit to the Prince of 
Wales at Abergeldie. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Tuesday week the nuptials were celebrated of Abraham 


John Roberts, Esq., of London, and Miss Edith, second 


daughter of the Hon. Percy Barrington, of Westbury. On 
entering the village the bunting was visible from nearly every 
tree, and numerous triumphal arches spanned the road. ‘The 
following were the inscriptions : ‘Welcome Thou, A.J.R.,” 


‘‘ May God bless them both,” ‘‘ Long Life and Happiness to 


the Bridal Pair!” ‘‘May Peace and Plenty attend them !” 


‘May they be Happy!” At the entrance to the grounds was 


a splendid trophy of the designer’s skill, with the simple word 


“¢ Welcome !” on one side, with the initials of the bridegroom 


and bride, and on the other ‘‘God Bless You!’ Over the 
porch of the church was the motto, ‘The Lord will give his 


People the Blessing of Peace ;” and over the communion table, 
‘Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above.” 
Leaning on her brother’s arm, the fair bride entered the church. 
She was arrayed in white satin trimmed with flounces of 
Brussels lace, a magnificent Brussels lace veil presented by her 
grandmother, the Dowager Viscountess Barrington, a small 
wreath of orange blossom, a diamond necklace and cross, and 
a pearl and diamond star, the gift of the bridegroom. She 
was followed by the bridesmaids, the Ifon. Flsrence Barring- 
ton, Miss Emily Boyle, Miss Octavia Legge, Miss Maria Legge, 
Lady Alice Howard, Hon. Jemima Fitzroy, Miss Campbell, 
and Miss Whitbread. They wore dresses of white muslin 
over pink, aad pink bonnets with white veils, lockets of gold 
presented by the bridegroom, with the monograms of the bride 
and bridegroom in dark blue enamel. 

The marriage of Lord Ruthven and Lady Caroline Gore, 
eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Arran, took place 
at St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge, on Saturday last. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. Wentworth Bowyer 
and the Hon. and Rev. Robert Liddell. Lord and Lady 
Ruthven left town in the afternoon for Onslow-park, near 
Shrewsbury. 

A marriage is arranged between M. de Casteau, late secre- 
tary to the Belgian Legation in London, and Mile. Pinsonet- 
teau, from Carcassone. 

A marriage is arranged between the Hon, Arthur Cadogan, 
second son of the Earl Cadogan, and Miss Arabin, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Richard Arabin, and niece of Sir 
Henry Meux, Bart. 

A marriage is arranged to take place in September between 
Miss Margaret Bruce, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. 
H. A. Bruce, aud Mr. Douglas Richmond, son of the Rev. 
Henry S. Richmond, rector of Wyck Risington, Gloucester- 
shire. 

A marriage has been arranged between Mr. Charles Howe 
Knox, of Ballinrobe, county Mayo, Sth Hussars, and aide-de- 
camp to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and Miss Henrietta 
Elizabeth, second daughter of the Right Hon. Sir W. Gibson 
Craig, of Riccarton, Bart., Lord Clerk Register of Scotland. 

The marriage of Lady Mary Hamilton, sister of the Duke 
of Hamilton, with the Hereditary Prince Duke of Valen- 
tinois, only son of his Highness Prince Monaco, is to be 
solemnised at Monaco next month. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Hon. James Edmund Baron Cran- 
stoun, of Creeling, North Britain, was proved in the London 
court on the 2nd instant, and the personalty sworn under 
45,0002., the executors and trustees appointed being the Right 
Hon. Elizabeth Baroness Cranstoun, the relict ; Sir Edward 
Marwood Elton, Bart.; and Mr. James Marwood Elton, of 
Widworthy Court, Devon The will is made in the Scotch 
form, bearing date in 1865. He leaves his residence, Dun- 
croft House, and the furniture to his wife absolutely, together 
with all property acquired by marital right. His plate he 
leaves to his brother and successor, the Hon. Charles 
Frederick, now Baron Cranstoun. He directs his estates to 
be sold, and after securing the payment of some annuities and 
legacies, he bequeaths one moiety of the interest arising from 
the residue to his relict and the other moiety to his daughter, 
the Hon. Pauline Emily Cranstoun ; and, after the decease of 
his relict, he leaves to his said daughter the principal for the 
benefit of herself and issue. 

The will of the Right Hon. Lepel Charlotte Lady Alexander 
was proved under 7,000/.; and that of the Hon. Philip Duggan 
under a nominal sum. — 

The will of Sir William 4 Beckett, retired chief justice of 
the colony of Victoria, was proved in the London court under 
9, 0000. personalty in England. The executors appointed are 
Dame Matilda & Beckett, his relict and second wife, and tes- 
tator’s two brothers, Thomas Turner 4 Beckett and Arthur 
Martin a Beckett, and Mr, Henry Moor, of Sussex-square, 
Brighton. The will is dated August, 1867. He bequeaths to 
his wife a legacy of 300/. and the interest from the rest of his 
property for her life, and after her decease he leaves two-fifths 
of the principal to her son Reginald, and the remaining three- 
fifths between his sous Maluyn and Edward equally. To his 
son Maluyn he has left the gold paper-knife which was pre- 
mented to him (the testator) by the attorneys and solicitors of 
xeelong, 

The will of Alexander William Rowland, of Champicn-hill, 
Lower Sydenham, and of Hatton-garden, was proved under 
35,000/, personaity. : 
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Tue Rev. Dr. Vaughan, the recently appointed Master of 
the Temple, will go into residence there at the commence- 
ment of Michaelmas term, and will probably preach his first 
sermon in the Temple Church on the first term Sunday, which 
will be the 7th of November. 

A De.icutTruL Bopy-cuarp.—The Public states that Dr. 
Conneau, who is at this moment in Corsica, is occupied in 
superintending the organisation of a corps of young ladies, 
who have solicited the honour of forming a body-guard to the 
Prince Imperial during his highness’s stay in the island. 

The great railway bridge over the Rhine, near the village of 
Hamn, a little above Dusseldorf, is progressing rapidly, and 
will probably be completed before the end of November. 

While the Jews so tenaciously adhere to many old practices, 
they not unfrequently adopt new ones. Lord Penzance and 
his Divorce Court are now the recognised tribunal for Hebrews, 
and the private right of a husband to grant a bill of divorce 
has ceased. Such amendments will be none the worse for 
Hebrews in England, as_ solicitors know of a case in 
our law books wherein an English court was called upon to 
acknowledge the invalidity of a marriage when, many years 
after the ceremony, it was alleged to be void because one of 
the witnesses had been unclean from having eaten, the night 
before, the forbidden dish of tripe fricd in batter. Until the 
adoption of the Divorce Court jurisdiction, Jewesses deserted 
by their husbands had sometimes no redress, and great ex- 
pense was incurred to induce the husband to grant a bill of 
clivorce as the indispensable requisite for a fresh marriage. 

The tower of Whitfield Chrrch, near Brackley, having been 
blown down last winter, and the rest of the building being 
pronounced unworthy of repair, the foundation-stone of a 
new church, to be erected on the old site, by Mr. Woodyer, 
architect, was laid by the Hon. Mrs. Pierrepoint on Thursday 
last week. The entire cost will be over 3,0007., of which 
only 1,500/. has as yet been raised, and of which 400 guineas 
have been given by Worcester and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. 

A new preaching ‘sensation ” hag appeared. The Rev. 
Thomas Noble, ‘‘ the Youthful Evangelist,” who is announced 
to hold a number of services at Crewe, is described ag 
“‘ twenty-one years of age, and only an inch taller than Tom 


Thumb!” 
On dit that the confinement of the Princess Margherita 


will take place at the latter end of October. 

It may not be out of place to remind our readers that the 
Hon. Emily Eden, whose death is chronicled in the papers, 
was a sister of ‘‘ Eleanor Eden,” William Pitt’s first and only 
love. 

An anonymous donor has presented the munificent sum of 
1,000/. to the Hospital for Women, Soho-square. 

The City Press, in its ‘* Wills and Bequests,’’ mentions that 
the will of Mr. Charles Baldwin, J.P., of 28, Sussex-gardens, 
Hyde-park, was proved in the London court by his daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Sophia Chenevix, the sole executrix. The testator 
died on the 18th of February last, in his ninety-fifth year. 
He was the senior member or father of the Stationers’ Com. 
pany, of which he had been twice Master, and also one of the 
three treasurers. He was for fifty-five years engaged upon 
the newspaper press, and had spent a large fortune in con- 
nexion with it, and was the original proprietor of the Standard. 
By his will he directs that his freehold property shall be sold, 
and the produce thereof, together with his personal estate, 
which was sworn under 1,000/., shall be divided equally 
amongst his five daughters and his daughter-in-law, the 
widow of his late son, the Rev. Charles Frederick Baldwin, 
M.A. The testator was the father of fifteen children, five of 
whom died in infancy.—The will of Alexander William Row- 
land, of Hatton-garden, wholesale perfumer, proprietor of 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil, Kalydor, and Odonto, was proved 
under 35,000/. personalty. The testator died at his residence, 
Champion-hill, Lower Sydenham, on the 28th of June last, 
aged sixty-one. 

Last week an omnibus drawn by a road steamer passed 
along Princes-street. Edinburgh. This road steamer has been 
built by Mr. R. V. Thomson for an enterprising omnibus pro- 
prietor in one of the largest towns of England, who intends to 
have his omnibuses drawn by steam. 

A Mr. Warren, a retired farmer at Madron, Cornwall, died 
last week, leaving alive fourteen children, sixty-six grand- 
children, and thirty great-grandchildren, Deceased’s age was 
eighty-seven, 

A mysterious murder has been committed in Liverpool. A 
widow, who lived in a house with her mother, two sons, and 
a daughter, about half-past two o’clock on Saturday morning 
passed through the bedroom occupied by her mother, whom 
she awakened and told she was going into the kitchen for a 
drink of water. Nothing more was heard till five o'clock, 
when the woman was found dead in the kitchen with her 
throat cut. A knife covered with blood was lying at a dis- 
tance from the deceased, and not only was her throat cut, 
but a piece of the windpipe was cut out. The house surgeon 
of the Southern Dispensary, who was called in when the dis- 
covery was made, was examined at the inquest on Monday, 
and he stated that in his opinion the deceased had not been 
the cause of her own death. <A verdict of ‘ Wilful murder 
against some person or persons unknown” was returned by 
the jury. 

Shortly after midnight on Saturday, as a young woman 
named Eliza Raven was standing with her sister near the door 
of their house in Ripley-street, New Kent-road, a young man 
named William Roundtree fired a pistol at the former, ex- 
claiming at the same time, ‘‘ Take that!” and ran away, but 
was pursued and given into custody. The young woman, 
when the pistol was fired, placed her right arm across her 
breast, and so probably saved her life, for her arm is in a 
badly lacerated condition, and a quantity of powder lodged in 
her throat. Her sister’s face was also injured. Roundtree 
has lived near them for some years, and it is supposed he was 
jealous of a young man whom the elder sister had just left. 

He has been committed for trial. 

The Augsburg Gazette announces the conversion to the 
Roman faith of the Countess von Seebach, daughter of the 
Russian Chancellor Count de Nesselrode, the wife of the 
Minister of Saxony at Paris. 

A woman has just died in Wandsworth—the parish in 
Which she was born and had always lived—at the age 
of fas Her son is now living, aged seventy-four 
years : 

At a recent marriage ata Ritualistic Church at the East- 
end of London, the service lasted exactly two hours! This 
included a sermon and the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. — - ae 

A pension of 20,000fr. is to be accorded to the widow of 
Marshal Niel. The Bill is being prepared fat the Ministry of 


tice. 
J "The Frankfort journals state that the Papal Nuncio has 


addressed a severe admonition to the Bishop of Cracow, who {to Ireland, A 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


had applied to the persons who imprisoned Barbara Ubryk 
the term ‘‘demons.” The prelate appears to have immediately 
expressed his regret at having allowed himself to be carried 
away so far as to insult those ‘ pious sisters.” 

Mr. Joseph Leaver, of 1, Rydon-crescent, Clerkenwell, one 
of the gentlemen who got the Dunmow flitch the other day, 
has written to deny that there was anything in the proceed- 
ings connected with the presentation which any lady could 
object to. ‘* We were,” he says, ‘ most courteously received, 
with the exception of one question addressed to me by the 
counsel for the claimants, which I can charitably believe was 
a lapsus lingue, and which met with a most decided, imme- 
diate disapproval from judge, jury, and audience, and was not 
in any way repeated.” Mr. Leaver explains that he went to 
Dunmow not for the bacon, but for a moral object—to prove 
to an unbelieving world that domestic felicity is possible. 
‘* There are still many,” he says, ‘‘who, judging from their 
own morbid experience and tendencies, do not believe in 
matrimonial harmony and faithfulness. To such the late trial 
has many useful lessons, if they are not too blind toread them 
or too debased to learn them,” 

At the Court of Bankruptey a young French lady, named 
Pauline Guibot, applied to Mr. Commissioner Winslow for her 
release from custody. It appeared that she had brought an 
action for breach of promise of marriage ; but when the case 
was called on neither counsel, attorney, nor witnesses were in 
attendance, and of course the verdict passed for the defendant, 
and the plaintiff was now in custody for costs. There was no 
opposition, and his honour granted the release. 

An inquest has been held at the St. Luke's Lunatic Asylum, 
on the body of Mrs. Sarah Solomon, aged forty-six years. 
Deceased would take no food, and an attempt being made to 
force her to do go, she struggled violently, and expired from 
heart disease. A verdict in accordance with the evidence was 
returned. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley has been appointed canon of 
Chester Cathedral, in succession to Dr. Moberly, recently ap- 
pointed Bishop of Salisbury. 

The wife of John Ionsou, an employé of the North-eastern 
Railway Company, has given birth, at Hessle, to three 
daughters. The mother and little flock are doing well. 

The report of the Select Committee to inquire into the con- 
dition of the Ladies’ Gallery in the House of Commons says 
that Dr. Barry was asked during the sittings of the committee 
to explain the proposed alterations in the Ladies’ Gallery. 
Mr. Barry produced a plan, and observed: ‘The Ladies’ 
Gallery is divided into three separate compartments. The 
proposal now is to improve the view from the gallery by taking 
out the smaller mullions in the stone screen between the 
gallery and the House, and removing the partition between 
two of the compartments, so as to leave one gallery instead 
of two; and forming a retiring room behind the gallery, with 
proper accommodation for the ladies.” ‘* Would you,” said 
Mr. Bouverie, ‘‘admit more light?”’ “That,” Mr, Barry 
replied, ‘‘can easily be done, but it has always hitherto been 
thought objectionable to do it, because it would make the 
ladies visible from the House. Mr. W. H. Smith, on a 
subsequent day, asked Mr. Barry if the ladies were to have 
any light. Mr. Barry said it had been decided that there 
should not be light in the Ladies’ Gallery, because if there 
was light the ladies would be, and it had been considered 
that they should not be, seen; there was no difficulty in 
having light to any extent if the committee decide to have it. 

Dr. Gedge, a member of a Bury St. Edmunds family, has 
accepted the post of superintendent of the medical staff in Sir 
Samuel Baker's expedition to Lake Nyanza. Dr. Gedge is also 
entrusted by the Viceroy of Egypt with the collection of 
natural history specimens for a museum about to be esta- 
blished at Cairo. Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition is expected 
to start from Alexandria on the Ist proximo, for Souakim, on 
the western shores of the Red Sea. 

A Liverroor Lapy Drownep IN MENAI Srrairs.—A 
telegram was received in Liverpool on Tuesday afternoon, 
stating that Mrs. David M ‘Iver, daughter in-law of Mr. 
Charles M‘Iver, the Liverpool manager of the Cunard Com- 
pany, and daughter of Mr. Ranken, a well-known Liverpool 
shipowner and merchant, and ex-chairman of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, had been drowned while bathing in the 
Menai Straits, opposite Min-y-Garth, one of the residences 
of Mr. M‘Iver, close to Bangor. No details of how the sad 
affair occurred have been received. The deceased lady, who 
was married in 1863, had been staying with her husband and 
three children at the Menai Straits for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing the bathing, a pursuit of which she was very fond. 

A boy six years of age, the son of Mr. Phelps, optician, 
of 83, St. John-street-road, was catching ladybirds the other 
evening in his father’s garden, and singing the old nursery 
ditty of ‘‘Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home.” His mother, 
finding he was treating the insects cruelly, chastised him and 
sent him as a punishment into the workshop, where his father 
and some men were at work. There were two ginger-beer 
bottles on a bench, one containing water and the other sul- 
phuric acid. The child, unperceived, took up the bottle con- 
taining sulphuric acid, swallowed some of the liquid, and died 
next day. 

On Monday morning a publican named Mynott, living at 
Sawton, near Cambridge, fired a gun loaded with shot at his 
wife, and then discharged the second barrel at his own head, 
but it did not take effect. The wife is still alive, but is not 
expected to live. Pecuniary difficulties are said to have been 
the cause of the attempt. “A letter was found on Mynott’s 
table declaring his intention to take his wife's life and then 
his own. He is in custody, 

A baker named Printer, of 27, York - street, Mary- 
lebone, was summoned at the Marylebone  Police- 
court on Tuesday, for selling bread otherwise than by 
weight. A customer had sent for a “ cottage” and a ‘‘ house- 
hold” loaf, and instead of each weighing two pounds, one was 
five ounces short and the other two. The baker was asked to 
weigh the loaves, but he refused to doso. He said he weighed 
all his bread before it went into the oven, and that he had 
not weighed the bread over the counter for twenty-five years. 
Mr. D’Eyncourt said his own evidence had put him out of 
court without the evidence of the complainant, and he fined 
him 40s. and 6s. 6d. costs. 

Another breach of promise case was tried at Liverpool on 
Monday. The plaintiff was Miss Marian Barry, aged twenty- 
six, whose father lives at Newcastle, in Ireland, and the 
defendant Mr. Tod, aged about fifty, a widower, and who had 
been in business in Liverpool as a brushmaker. It appeared 
that a sister of the plaintiff was married to Mr. Hyland, who 
had been a partner in business with Mr. Tod, until the latter 
retired, in consequence of his wife’s death, and in April of 
1868 the plaintiff came over to stay with her sister at Liver- 
pool and there made the acquaintance of the defendant, whose 
wife had then only recently died, and who had made Mrs. 
Hyland a good deal of a confidante in the trouble resulting 
from that event. Ultimately an engagement was made 
between Miss Barry and Mr. Tod, and the young lady returned 
correspondence then commenced, But 
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after a few months Mr. Tod took offence at the plaintiff cues 
gesting the postponement of a visit which he proposed ht 
to her, and expressed himself very strongly on the su i ot 
This quarrel, however, was made up at Christmas hat 
and all the letters relating to it burnt by mutual consent, Tod 
about the beginning of February in the present year Mr. m4 
intimated his intention to break off the match altogether, @ = 
in April was married to another lady. The plaintiff was Pe 
into the witness-box to support her own case, and was ora 
examined as to an offer of marriage alleged to have been eth 
to her about the time of the postponement of the defendan 
visit to Ireland. She said it was true that she had recelvé 
an offer from a young gentleman, but that she had refused es 
The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with 4007. damage 


VANITY OF THE WORLD. 


Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

I laughed, I talked, and danced, and sung ; 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care, or pain ; 
Concluding, in those hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me. 


But when the days of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuit was o’er, 

And I could dance and sing no more, 

It then occurred how sad ’twould be 

Were this world only made for me. 


Princess Ame.tia, Daughter of George III. 


THe MANUFAcTURE oF Pins.—About the middle of the last 
century the Ryland family introduced into Birmingham the two 
new industries of wire-drawing and pinmaking, which at that 
period were regarded as twin handicrafts. After a steady 
development of five-and-twenty years, the pin trade was 
transferred to an ancestor of the present eminent firm of Thomas 
Phipson and Son. A few years since every schoolboy’s manual 
contained a sketch of the operation of pinmaking, as a re- 
markable instance of the division of labour. a single pin had 
to ‘undergo the manipulation of not less than fourteen pairs 0 
hands before it was ready for the cushion in my lady’s boudoir. 
This forcible illustration no longer applies. Pinmaking, like 
other industries, has been subject to the Scientific pro- 
gress and improvement of the age, and the process 
is now comparatively simple. An American engineer 
named Wright patented in 1824 a pin-machine, which during 
the revolution of a single wheel produced a perfect pin. Mr. 
Thomas Phipson thus describes Wright’s machine, which, having 
undergone many improvements, is now in operation ‘at: the 
factory of the former here : ‘* The principal shaft gives motion in 
its rotation to several sliders, levers, and wheels, which work 
the principal part of the machine. <A slider pushes forwar¢ 
pincers, which draw wire froma reel at every rotation of the 
shaft, and advance such a length of wire as will produce one pin. 
A die cuts off this length of wire by the descent of its upper 
‘chap,’ and the latter then opens a carrier which takes on the 
wire to the pointing apparatus. Here it is received by a holder, 
which turns round, while a bevel-eged file-wheel rapidly revolv- 
ing, gives to the wire its rough point. It proceeds im mediately 
by a second carrier to a second and finer file-wheel, by which 
the pointing is finished. A third carrier transfers the pin to the 
first heading die, and by the advance‘of a steel punch one end 
of the pin wire is forced into a recess, whereby the head is 
partially produced. A fourth carrier removes the pin to a second 
die, where the heading is completed. When the heading bar 
retires, a forked lever draws the pin from the die and drops it 
into a receptacle below. It is then ready to be ‘whitened’ and 
‘stuck.’ The whitening is performed in a copper vessel placed 
on a fire, in which the pins are boiled in water along with grains 
of metallic tin and a little bitartrate of potash. When the 
boiling has continued for about one hour, the pins and tin grains 
are removed, thoroughly washed, dried, and polished in bran. 
Various kinds of apparatus are employed for sticking pins into 
sheets of fluted paper, and also for folding the paper for the 
wrappers.” —Zngineer. 

WEST-CounTRY FOLKLORE.—Cornish people have a very 
curious way of treating small weakly babies. A young, 
growing ash-tree ig split down the stem, and the baby 
selemnly handed through the aperture. The tree is then 
allowed to close again, and it is believed that the child will 
grow with its growth ; but still it does sometimes happen 
that the ash-tree flourishes, whilst the baby is as small for 
its age as ever. Warts are expected to vanish if carefully 
counted by a “wise” man or woman ; and a piece of stolen 
meat rubbed over them and then buried is highly recom- 
mended, the warts being said to disappear as the meat 
decomposes. Another way of getting rid of these trouble- 
some excresences is, to take as many stones as you have 
warts, rub the pebbles over the places, and then make them 
up in a parcel, which must be thrown in some frequented 
road. Whoever picks up and opens the parcel will then have 
the warts instead of the original sufferer, A lady who picked 
up one of these packets was directly afterwards troubled 
with warts on her hands, which nothing that she could think 
of had any power to cure; and at last she asked an old 
Cornishwoman how to get rid of them. The old woman told 
her she could charm them away, if the lady would come to 
her three successive Friday mornings, without washing her 
Jface—which she did, and the warts being solemnly counte 
on each occasion, vanished at the appointed time, It is not 
necessary to be a “ white witch” to charm away these little 
ailments, and in most West-country villages there are oné 
or more women whose spécialité is the cure of some disorder 
or other ; and in the parish before alluded to, there was an 
old woman who boasted she was the only person there who 
could charm for the wound of a blackthorn. It is not always 
necessary for the person suffering from warts to have an 
interview with the “ wise” man or woman who is to charm 
them. Sometimes the cure may be effected quite as well if 
merely the number of the warts, with the date and hour of 
the sufferer’s birth, is told to the charmer. The following, # 
very curious method of healing boils, is peculiar to the 
western counties :' The sufferer must find a long shoot 0 
wild rose which has thrown out roots at the end, so as to 
form an archway, and mast then crawl under it on his hands 
and knees three times. This is generally considered a pretty 
certain cure, but should the rose-tree happen to grow on the 
confines of one parish, and the shoot to have rooted itself 1m 
thenext, it is quite infallible—Churchman’s Shilling 


Maguaizine. 


Rosserrer’s Harr Restorer is the only preparation which 
can be contidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its 
original colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become deficient through age oF 
disease, Price 3s, 6d. per bottle, : 
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Lapyprnps,-—Ramsgate, Broadstairs, and the surroundin 
yountry, and fM isited wi 3 
ess mill; many parts of Margate, were visited with count- 
ata lons of the insects known as ladybirds on Friday and 
Ta eae last week. On Sunday morning the streets and 
i all In and about Ramsgate and Broadstairs, and the dresses 

Persons going into the open air, were covered with them. 
tp bosite the market-place in Ramsgate men were shovelling 
fies down the large grating into the sewer. So thickly were 

. th Spread over the ground that the streets seemed covered 
Ra red sand. The people coming out of St. George’s Church, 
in Msgate, at ten minutes before one o’clock on Sunday morn- 
are Were covered with the insects before they had proceeded 
fn W, yards. In the metropolis on Sunday, and particularly 
ford estminster, near the abbey, in Paddington, and in Strat- 
+ vast swarms of these insects were seen, and children 
with collecting them in their hands and filling paper bags 
“ them. On Monday and Tuesday the footpaths in Stepney 
th Te covered with them. The insects evidently came from 
i east, at Ramsgate and Broadstairs on Sunday. These 
Ve ects are said to destroy aphides, the flies most injurious to 
Mo tation. There was a similar visitation at Ramsgate, 
Ay Bate, Broadstairs, Southend, and surrounding coast on 
of gust 13, 1847. The sea then destroyed countless millions 
: them ; the grass and hedgerows and every crevice that 

Orded shelter from the wind were covered with them. 
ats 1s customary on certain occasions to strew flowers in the 

of individuals whom it is designed to honour. In a tour 
Tough the Neapolitan provinces, the wife of the Crown 
; pace of Italy had in one place her way strewn with small 
Hatties, on which she was expected to set her dainty feet. 
of 4] horror was about equal in magnitude to the astonishment 
ine loyal natives who designed to honour her in this unique 
mn. 
ayete sheets, blankets, towels, &c., used by Prince Alfred 
Res his recent visit to New Zealand, were advertised for 
€ by public auction, and fetched a good price. 
: ‘\ droll answer is said to have been given lately in an exami- 
ation at Cambridge. The candidate, being asked who Wy- 
= @ was, and having doubless heard him called the morning- 
= of the Reformation, and that he died Vicar of Lutter- 

Orth, answered that the great Reformer ‘‘was for some time 

ltor of the Morning Star, and died Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Ow To MgeAsuRE Hosez.—I went into a shop the other day, 
~-Y8 an American correspondent, to buy what the drapers call 
8ents’ hose.” A smiling young lady was behind the 
5G ; and when I had made an appeal to her to show me 
ae socks, I was somewhat doubtful what course of action I 
of ent to pursue in order to demonstrate to her the length 
cle my foot. As I am not a burlesque writer, it was 
eran that I could not lay my boot on the counter 
Say ‘‘with all my sole ;’ nor could I paraphrase Dibdin’s 
yes Tar when he spoke of the dancer who ‘‘so daintily 
audled her feet.” The little woman, however, speedily 
heed my first perplexity, though only to plunge 
® into another. ‘‘ Will you,” said she, ‘‘please to double 
Sy your fist and lay it on the counter?’ I replied that I did 
ot want gloves, but socks. ‘And I want to take your 
€asure,” she said. ‘‘ But,” I urged, ‘‘it is the measure of 
may foot that you require.” ‘‘ Yes,” she replied, ‘‘and I can 
ae it equally as well from your hand. Once round your 
€nched fist, at the knuckles, is the length of your foot.” 
thet she took the measure of my fist, and I took the socks on 
I faith of the damgel’s representation ; and, in due course, 
icete that she was quite right, and had fitted me to a 
eer the first time in the history of the United States 
Oa Declaration of Independence was read in Boston 
sh he last Fourth of July by a woman—Miss Harris. How 
pri, looked and how she read are thus described in a paper 
= nted in Springfield: ‘‘ She was dressed in a clear white 

Uslin, with double skirt, puffed and ruffled at the bottom 

trimmed with two rows of satin ribbon, red and blue. 
Waist 


ae adorning. A pale, oval face, deep brown eyes, and in- 
€ctual head, denoting powerand truth. She is the type of 
n Saanly grace, without a trace of that ‘masculinity’ of man- 
Wit: which men so dread and expect in strong-minded women. 
Drone? clear, cultivated enunciation, yet with a lisp, she 
onl Nounced the grand Declaration that, until lately, has been 
the truth in pamphlet, never truth in fact. She concluded 
mir Teading amidst rapturous applause, an enthusiastic ad- 
En lL. throwing her a beautiful bouquet.’”” What would 
84sh ladies think of this personal style of reporting ? 


A SUMMER NIGHT, 
By ANNA GRAHAM. 
(Author of ‘* Too Late,” ‘ The Old Man’s Story,” kc. ) 
The night lay purple on the quiet hill ; 
he sky was all a-tremble with its stars ; 
We had no light but the light faint and still 
That stole to us through vine-wrapped trellis bars. 
e sat within the lattice, he and I ; 
And we were mute ; for our deep happiness, 
So rich, so over-brimming, tenderly 
Trembled to silence in its sweet excess. 


Only the thrilling touch of hand to hand— 
Only the loving beat of heart to heart— 
And the whole world, for me, was rainbow spanned ; 
R And love was all the world—a sphere apart 
rom the dull world I knew but yesterday. 
T have marked summer nights as fair as this, 
ut this one stands alone—shrined in the ray 
Of throbbing stars, holding all happiness. 
te i Burrer Cooter.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
Obtain wrest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—‘** Result 
Natueee by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
4s. 5 a Law.” —Scientific record. For Butter, 2s. 10d.; 3s. 6d., 
10s, 6} os. 6d. For Provisions, 63. 9d., 7s. 9d., 83. 9d., 
& Ga? 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 94d., 
Of the’ 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
lh, patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depdt, 
imig Or d:street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
= auldron. 
Charles Ew Vape Mecum (invented and manufactured by 
Consis intse Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverpool) 
is aq dete a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to which 
efinitio an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
Wonder” quite equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Natio, :.- #8 1t may seem, the price of this ingenious combi- 
= Rete? ae Nanpent sends it oars free) 
, rinted directions, upon receipt o -offi 
°r stamps to the amount of 3s, MOd. satadpaed 
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A LApy in the country—the clock having stopped—sent one 
of the servants out into the garden to see what time it was by 
the sun-dial. He was town-bred, and sharp enough at most 
things, but he had not learned this, and so he brought the 
face of the dial indoors that his mistress might tell the time 
herself. 

Sawdust pills would effectually cure many of the diseases 
with which mankind are afflicted if every individual would 
make his own sawdust. 

‘¢ Won’t that boa constrictor bite me?” said a little boy to 
ashowman. ‘‘Oh, no, boy; he never bites—he swallows his 
wittles whole.” 

At a public-house in Devonshire, the landlord has it painted 
up outside his door, ‘‘Good beer sold here; but don’t take 
my word for it.” 

Who dare sit before the king with his hat on ?—A coachman. 

At what time was Adam married ?—Upon his wedding Eve. 

A Roman ecclesiastic, in reply to whatever question might 
be proposed, began by saying, ‘‘I make a distinction.” A 
certain cardinal, having invited him to dine, proposed to de- 
rive some amusement for the company from the well-known 
peculiarity of his guest. Saying to him that he had an im- 
portant question to propose, he asked: ‘‘Is it under any cir- 
cumstances lawful to baptize in soup?” ‘*I make a distinc- 
tion,” said the priest. ‘‘If you ask is it lawful to baptize in 
soup in general, I say no ; if you ask is it lawful to baptize in 
your Excellency’s soup, I say yes; for there is really no differ- 
ence between it and water.” 


THE DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION FOR A LOQUACIOUS LADY. 
‘*Pray, doctor, give me, if you please, 
Some medicine for my disease ; 
My health and courage are all gone, 
And I am weak and feeble grown.” 


The doctor felt her pulse, and said, 
‘¢There is no cause for fear or dread ; 
You’ve no disease, be not distressed, 
You need no medicine but rest.” 


‘“‘T’ve no disease ! why, how you talk ! 
Just see my tongue—it’s white as chalk ; 
Look at it, doctor—look, indeed— 

And say in truth, what does it need ?” 


‘¢Tf you will keep it still and quiet, 
’Tis all it needs ; pray, madam, try it. 
You overtask it at the best, 

And, like the body, that needs rest.” 


How to Destroy Flies—Encourage spiders. 

Curiosities for a Museum —Wings of a flying visit. 

A young man having preached for Dr. one day was 
anxious to get a word of approval for his labour of love. The 
grave doctor, however, did not introduce the subject, and his 
younger brother was obliged to bait the hook for him: ‘I 
hope, sir, I did not weary your people by the length of my 
sermon to-day.” ‘No, sir, not at all; nor by the depth 
either.’”’ The young man was silent. 

Faces AND Hanps.—Ladies are said to be working their 
way into the watch business, because they produce handsomer 
faces and more delicate hands than men. 

Young ladies who play croquet are known in America as 
“maidens all for lawn.” 

Tur Fasutonanie Tir.—There is no foundation for the 
rumour that the Siamese Twins shot off their tie at Wim- 
bledon. 

Josh Billings says: ‘‘When a young man aint good for 
anything else, L like tew see him carry a gold-headed cane. 
If he can’t buy a cane, let him part his hair in the middle !’’ 

CongucaL DraLoguge.—Husband : ‘‘ What are you thinking 
of, my dear?’ ‘*Absent-minded Wife (mechanically): ‘‘I 
was wondering which of your friends [ could marry in case I 
should become a widow.” [Tableau.] 

Troustes Never Come Sinciy.—An honest old lady in 
the country, when told of her husband’s death, exclaimed, 
‘“‘ Well, I do declare, our troubles never come alone! It ain't 
a week since I lost my best hen, and now Mr. Hall has gone 
too, poor man !” 

A wealthy gentleman who owns a country seat nearly lost 
his wife, who fell into a river which flows through his estate. 
He announced the narrow escape to his friends, expecting 
their congratulations. One of them—an old bachelor—wrote 
as follows: ‘‘I always told you that river was too shatiow.” 


(From Punch.) 


Capital Punishment.—Stopping in London in August. 

The Dunmow Flitch.— All Gammon. 

Socrat Surarry.— Dr. Richardson has invented a knife 
that cuts so fast that nobody can feel it. After all, however, 
there is nothing vastly new ix this surgical invention. People 
in society cut each other cvery day, and, if they are at all fast, 
neither of them feels it. 

OCCASIONAL SONNETS. 
The Deserted City. 


Gone! From the splendid square and stately street, 
The Park, the Gardens, and the jocund Mall, 
From Fashion’s haunt and Pleasure’s nightly beat 
Are gone the beauty, the amazing Swell ! 
The sullen blinds, the darkening shutters, show 
That rank, and wealth, and eminence in the State, 
Are where the Danube and the Arno flow, 
Or on the scene of Graham’s Highland Sprate, 
Secking renewal of the vital force 
By lake and loch, where more ozone is found, 
Than he inhales, who guides his ambling horse 
Beneath the arch by our Great Captain crowned. 
Be calm, my Grange, my Gunter, don’t despair— 
They will return when swallows skim the air. 


Bereavement. 


The moon had left the sky, the stinted gas 

Threw insufficient light upon my path, _ 

As, wild with beggars, and surcharged with wrath, 
At bawling boys, who would not let me pass, 

I walked to Portland-road, and went Third Class 
To Westbourne-park, where stands the house that hath—. 
Alas ! I should say had—my winsome Kath- 
-arine, now painting in the Ludwig Strasse. 

I paced the Square, L stopped at Number IX., 

I braved the storm, I heeded not the rain, 

Content to gaze upon her window-pane, 

With wildly-beating heart and tearful eyne ; 

Then, from the spot unwillingly I went, 

Because policemen asked me what [ meant. 


(From Fun.) 


A QueER F1x.—What could theCity authorities have been 
about to place the figure of Mr. Peabody as they have done 
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The distinguished philanthropist is actually turning his back 
upon ‘‘ The Amicable.” 

A PeaceFuL SOLUTION.—The best Lock for Fire-arms : The 
one that will lock them all away for ever. 


SITTING ALONE. 


Here at the dead of night, 

By the pale candle-light, 

Weary and sad, I write, 
Sitting alone ! 


Write, though my feeble pen 

Nearly drops now and then, 

As my heart faints again : 
Always alone ! 


Break not, O heart ; be still! 

Grief has no power to kill, 

Strong is the earnest will, 
Love will atone ! 


Love, O love, aid me now 

Humbly my head to bow, 

Till my life amply show 
God’s will alone! 


Then, when my happiness 

Comes, and each raven tress, 

Lips that to mine I press, 
All is my own,— 


Teach me, O God, to see 
Human futility, 
Till in eternity 
Love is alone. 
—Tinsleys’ Maguzine. 


From a return lately published we learn that during 
the year 1868 and the three preceding years 3,025 British 
vessels were wrecked, and 6,209 lives lost elsewhere than on 
the shores of the United Kingdom. To these wrecks must be 
added 55 total losses from collisions. The total numbers 
reported lost in each year were—in 1865, 958 ; in 1866, 697 ; 
in 1867, 745; in 1868, 680. 

Some interesting facts relating to the different Hindco castes 
and Mohammedan sects in the gaols of the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal are to be found in the bulky volume just issued by 
Dr. Mouat, Inspector-General of Prisons. In the Gya dis- 
trict the criminal classes are mostly recruited from the 
Dosadha, Gwallas, Domes, Rujwars, and Bunyas. The 
Dosadhas are thieves and robbers essentially. They know 
where a rich villager keeps his money, and induce regular 
thieves to steal it by burglary or dacoity; they set the 
Gwallas to steal cattle, and take money from the owners to 
recover them. The Gwallas confine themselves to stealing 
cattle. The Dome is a petty thief; he steals a handful of 
sweetmeats when no one is looking ; robs little girls of their 
ornaments and toys, or knocks money out of the hands of chil- 
dren and runs off with it. The Rujwars are by right ajungle 
people. They find employment for some months of the year ; 
but during the idle months their necessities drive them into the 
plains, where they turn robbers, and dacoits, and burglars, 
The Bhunyas are a jungle race also. They join the Gwallas 
and rob travellers. Occasionally the district is visited by 
Nuts or gipsies, who are petty thieves ; and by Cheynes, or 
cut-purses, men who carry small knives sharp as razors in 
their mouths ; they frequent the bazaars, and with wonder- 
ful instinct feel out the nooks on a ryot’s person, where 
he has tucked the corner of his cummerbund in which his 
money is tied up, and then, with a neatness still more won- 
derful, the Cheyne snicks off the bit of cloth with his knife 
and disappears with the rupees. Then there are the Sindh- 
yas and the Burryars, professional burglars, who mine into a 
zenana, coming up through the floor like a stage ghost, and 
with less noise. They will file off and open the bangles and 
nose rings and earrings of the sleeping women without waking 
them, and then disappear as they came. The ordinary burglar, 
the Dosadh ox Bhunya, posts his confederate sentinel, and 
then picks a hole in the mud wall of a house with his sind- 
murry. When the hole is sufficiently large to push a boy 
throngh, or to get through himself, he carefully inserts a 
ghurra or stick through the hole. If the ghurra is not imme- 
diately smashed by a blow from the inside—for it sometimes 
happens that the inmate is alarmed, and stands on his guard 
near the hole inside with a stick or sword, waiting for the 
burglar’s head to appear—he sees that the coast is clear 
and proceeds to effect an entrance ; but this is clumsy 
work compared to the professional thief, who will cut a hole 
in a tent and step over the sleeping watch dog without alarm- 
ing the animal. He carries a sharp knife, works naked, and 
oils his body, so that he is hardly ever taken. At Brahman- 
bareeha, one of the chief crimes consists in the abduction of 
wives and daughters, and it is not too much to say that 
the Mohammedans regard a single marriage as almost 
equivalent to celibacy. When female defendants appear 
in court, although criminal, they plead divorce and re-mar- 
riage. The former ceremony consists merely in the utterance 
of the words ‘‘ham chhor dia,” ‘‘I leave you.” At Alipore, 
among the high Brahmans, is a sect called Voidics. One class 
of the sect, the Dakkhinnattos, has a curious custom of be- 
trothal between conception and birth. If, after birth, it is 
found that the betrothed are both boys or both girls the mar- 
riage is void. A girl whose betrothed dies is regarded as a widow. 
Among the hill tribes may be mentioned the Abors ; their 
origin is wrapped up in mystery. They eat everything except 
dog’s flesh and beef. On death overtaking one of their num- 
ber, he is carefully buried in a sitting posture. Their idea of 
the marriage ceremony is very singular. A, wishing to marry 
B’s sister, gives B a female from the household, together with 
a present of rats, &c., in exchange for B’s sister. The practice 
also obtains among the Duffas and Sang Miris. The Nagas 
another hill tribe, live on anything they can pick up, a dead 
elephant being an especial treat. Murder and theft are the 
chief crimes of these tribes, 


Hotioway’s OINTMENT AND Pitts—Counsel for the De- 
licate.—Those to whom the changeable temperature is a pro- 
tracted period of trial should seek the earliest opportunity of 
removing all obstacles to good health. This cooling Oint nent 
perseverlngly rubbed upon the skin, is the most reliable re nedly 
for overcoming all diseases of the throat and chest. Di»h- 
theria, relaxed tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, ordinary 
catarrh, and bronchitis, usually prevailing at this season, may 
be arrested as soon as discovered, and every syinptom 
banished by Holloway’s simple and ettective treatment. This 
Ointment and Pills are highly commended for the facility 
with which they successfully contend with influenza; they 
allay in an incredibly short time the distressing fever and 
teasing cough. 
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BRINSMEAD’S IMPROVED PIANOFORTE ACTION. 


Some few weeks ago, in directing the attention of our|sweet quality of tone, can be produced immediately at the | more durable and economical, and unlikely to get ou 
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Tee : : be 
strikes such a tremendous blow, that immense power, com- | elastic, light, and so certain that a note possibly cannot 
bined with a full, rich tone, or most ravishingly soft and | missed, the tone is improved, and the same rendered order 

0 


readers to a new check repeater-action for pianofortes, | player's wish, No matter how rapidly the passages may be | from change of climate or temperature. 


patented by John Brinsmead, of Wigmore-street, W., we re- played, or how gently, a distinct note is heard ; the fault 
gretted that the action was such that it was all but impossi- | must be entirely in the player’s fingers and wrists if a note is 


ble to convey a clear idea of it to the reader without the aid missed. 
of engravings. We have since visited Messrs. Brinsmead’s 
establishment, and are now enabled to lay the 
necessary illustrations before our readers. 

One of the great disadvantages of the ordi- 
nary pianoforte mechanism, is that when the 
hammer with its felt covering strikes the 
string, it has such a violent recoil from it 
that, vibrating backwards and forwards, the 
string is touched again, and, many vibrations 
being stopped, much of the tone is lost, and 
the action is quickly worn out. : 

To obviate this, nearly all the principal 
London and Continental manufacturers have 
invented, at various times, ‘‘ check” actions 
on different principles—that is, they have in- 
troduced something termed a ‘‘check,” to 
hold the hammer when the blow was struck 
on the string, and prevent it retouching it. 
It was found, however, in more than one in- 
stance, that when the hammer was held no 
repetition of the note could be obtained, at 
any price of labour in playing or practice, so 
that such beautiful effect as the ‘‘ tremolo” 
and ‘‘shake” had cither to be given up by 
the performers, or played so lazily and slowly 
as quite to destroy their beauty, and from 


Sean 


These effects are partly due to the position of the little| her and said: ‘‘Cousin John, I understand your ecce 


: arty # 
A Trotting Matcou.—At a certan splendid evening pre 


haughty young beauty turned to a student who stoo A rie 
friend L is here. Do bring him here Me 
introduce him to me.” The student we? an 
search of his friend, and at length f 
him lounging on a sofa. ‘‘Come, rine 
said he, ‘‘my beautiful cousin Cathe 1! 
wishes to be introduced to you.” “, hoo 
trot her cut, John,” drawled L—, with @ 
affected yawn. John returned to his ©? 
and advised her to defer the introductio? | 
a more favourable time, repeating the ane 
he had received. The beauty bit her 2 
but the next moment said, ‘‘ Well, nev", 
fear, I shall insist on being introduc? ie 
After some delay L was led up, a0 
ceremony of introduction was perform 
Agreeably surprised by the beauty and ©° de 
manding appearance of Catherine, L— ™ 
a profound bow ; but, instead of return? 
she stepped backward, ‘and raising her g 5 ‘; 
surveyed him deliberately from head to 10083 
then, waving the back of her hand tow4 4 
him, drawled out, ‘Trot him off, John! * 
him off! That is enough.” t 
The will of Sir Robert Jukes Clifton, Bat™’, 
M.P., was proved?under 5,000/. personalty d 


” 


g its 


and that of Sir William John Newton und® 


introducing so many pieces the touch became 


heavy and tiring. When these complicated 


4, 0007. at 


actions got out of order—which they did even 


Wett-Kyir.—Young Idea (trying to Bhs 


more quickly than the ordinary one—no one 
could remedy them but the makers. 

The improvement patented throughout 
Europe and America by John Brinsmead 
and Sons is intended to obviate all these 
difficulties. This firm gained prize medals at 
the London and Paris Exhibitions for previous 
pianoforte improvements, but had never, until 
they introduced this invention, perfectly suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the long-wished-for re- 


at the favourite mark of the sex): ‘‘ Grand ” 
do they make men like they do stockings * 
—Grandmamma: ‘‘ Why, no, child! wh : 
absurd questions you ask !”—Young er 
‘Well, what made you say this morn 
that Major Skittles was such a well-k” 
man?” —= he 
Those ladies who have not yet tried t 
GLENFIELD Srarcu are respectfully solicit 
to give it a trial, and carefully follow out”, 


sults. 


directions printed on every package. 


The drawings give a side view of the me- 
chanical part of this invention—the first is 


rather more difficult to make than 9 
Starches, but when this is overcome, % 


the mechanism of an upright piano, the 
second, that of a grand. The movement will 
be seenin black as it is before the key is pressed 


down ; the light dotted lines show the movement asit is when | spring with the hook at the top, and the silk loop 


the player’s finger has struck the key. The little check with No, | which draw all the pieces 


2 upon it is about to catch the hammer directly it has struck the help of the hopper, which is bevelled so as to allow 
it to slip into its place, assisting the others at the same 
From the simplicity of this mechanism, the touch is 


hammer, which is at once ready to repeat the note as rapidly | rendered exquisitely light and firm. 
The principal advantages may be summed up in a few | Geo. Isley, of a son. 


the string, and will hold it firmly and safely in check until | 1 
the finger is moved in the slightest degree, when up flies the | time. 


as the performer’s fingers can move. The vibrations of the 


will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that? 
the finest Starch they ever used. 


Hirths, Marriages, and Aeaths, 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. eae 


into their proper places by 


hJ) & 


BIRTHS. son. 
« On the 23rd inst.,’at Park-row, Blackheath: park Mrs. G.R.S. Black, of 4 Mrs. 
On_the 23rd inst.; at No. 3, Park-place, Windmill-road, West Croydon, 
jer 

On the 22nd inst., at 21, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, Mrs, Herman Hosk 


strings or wires are never stopped, and the little hammer | words. Besides the improvement to the touch, rendering it | of a daughter. 5 


Out this day, price 1s., post free for 13 Stamps, 


MPEDIMENTS of SPEECH, 

STAMMERING and STUTTERING ; their Causes 

and Cure. By Assorts Situ, M.D., late Physician to 
the North London Consumption Hospital, &c. 


OLOURED PORTRAITS of 

CELEBRATED AUTHORS—viz., Alfred Tennyson, 
Wilkie Collins, George Macdonald, and Charles Dickens. 
The set of Four, in carte-de-visite size, but unmounted, so 
as to be suitable either for the album, scrap-book, or 
screen. Post free, 9 stamps—JOHN JERRARD, 172, 
Fleet-strect, London. London: H RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


DRESSES IN SILK, 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &e., 
THE FORMER FROM Is. 114p. TO 14s. 1lp. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS ; 
THE LATTER, 13p., 23p., 33p., 43p., & 63p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, 83v., WORTH 1s. 43d, 
JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LACE SHAWLS, ls. 11}p., 2s. 11D., 3s. 11. & 4s. 1p. 
Many of the above less than half the original cost. THIS DAY. 


Ss.clat W, LS: sac OO; 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR S80 BADLY? 


Is a question there is often tov good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


PATTERNS POST-FREEF. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE win THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 
— 
DEAN H’S 
e 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Llectro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. 
DEAN E'S Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 
21s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEAN E'S Urge Tes and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
se11's and other Patent Improvements. 
DEANE'S--Copper a Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oi Laiiios a large 
and handsome assortment, Le ots 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patserns 
in Glass andiBronze ; Thyee-light Glass, 
from 638. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING : 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 ope ones AND: POST-FREE 


DEANE & CO. (6, k1Ne wittiamsrreen, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DRESSES FOR THE COUNTRY, SEASIDE, &: 


THE LADY’S NEW COSTUMES. 


j tl 
BEST FRENCH PIQUE LONG COSTUME, consisting of Jacket (or Fichu), Bodice, Sash, and Train Skirt, elegant 
cut, and traced with handsome Pattern for Braiding, ready for working, complete for 21s. Ditto, ditto, 5 
WALKING COSTUME, 17s. 6d. 


MESSRS. BEDFORD AND CO. ff 


Having just received a large consignment of these elegant and fashionable French Costumes, which they have purchine 
from a Parisian House on very advantageous terms, are enabled to offer them at the above exceedingly low prices. e and 
Tlaterial is of the best description, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the Braiding Patterns are handsom 


effective, without being elaborate. 
NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN, 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, traced for le Gon 1s. 3d. Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s. 6d. Jackets 
8d. each, 


from 


J. BEDFORD & CO.”S NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 


168, REGENT STREET, & 46, GOODGE STREET, pie 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS: 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls, 8d., 2s., 28, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 8 


3 ‘ 0. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Hight miles of Met 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shilling or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 
HAND-MADE 


6d. 


EMBROIDERY: 


MADE BY A NEW PROCESS 


PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL. 


n 'S 

For every purpose of Trimming Ladies’ and childs 

Garments, its strength is greater than any Trine od 

hitherto offered—durability, with richness of effect, 

cheapness, being the great aim of the Patentees- ing" 
Sold by all Drapers and Outfitters in the United 


dom and the Colonies. 


” 

[From “Tur QuEEN, THE LaDyY’s NewsPAPER, 
March 6, 1869.] 4 
pxcels) 


“THE EXCELSIOR TRIMMING.—The rvice 
Embroidered Trimming will be found useful an aw jp 
able for trimming under-linen. It is very strong, * it 9 
design is a close imitation of plain loop tattins) ur 
manufactured in edgings of one, two, three, aes are 
rows of loops, with a strip of cambric above. cost is 
insertions to correspond with the edgings. The “ny the 
about one fourth that of hand-made Trimming, fores 
same style. For Unpmr-Linen, or Children’s ©. the 
and Frocks, where cost and durability are 20 ° vogue 
Excelsior Trimming will be found a yaluable 
TRADE MARK. tion. It has been 


PATENTED BY MESSRS, BOLLEN & TIDSWELY 


LONDON, EC. ot 


3, WOODISTREET, 


a, 
RR, a 


AuGusr 28, 1869.] 
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W \f 

: BRIDES OVEL.—LORD AUSTIN’ 

Yo, Price ibaa Yy Rowianp M. Forp. In One Vol., pos 
r. F ieee 

ters, oe has designed several extremely good charac- 

Tewarg in they good people in the story, who have their 

Thuch Socks € long run, but who previously go through 

°f the — = Mr. Ford contrives to enlist the sympathy 

Adorn ane er solely for the good people. He does not 

and he = as to make it attractive. The black is black, 

Scotsman ite white, and there are no neutral tints.”— 
iT a 

ere j sat pepsg) 

Whic io character-painting in the novel before us, 
; Interest the reader as much as its artistic 
“ . bears him along.”—Courant. 

bition tae is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 
‘om. Tamatic power.”—Public Opinion. 

Pregg eae) is an admirable one, and calculated to im- 
+ ; reader with a lofty conception of the eternal 

= S of truth and justice.”—London Scotsman. 

Ously = Plot is singularly lucid in conception, and vigor- 

animater out. Mr. Ford’s style is pure, fluent, and 

, et; and his characters ar : slineated.”— 
udley erate: ers are well delineated. 

Not Li se Austin’s Bride’ interests us so mach, that we do 

%o lay it down until we have read it to the end.”— 


Tincip) 
‘“ 


Con Seppe of the work are few in number, but well 
t Poughout Each maintains his identity, and is consistent 
in no sats Mr. Ford has obviously the inventive faculty 

inary degree, and does not need to have recourse 


@ : 
tigen Constructive stores of others.”—Perthshire Adver- 


« 
We va. 
Pleas © venture to say that the work is readable, and will 


tate Si Occupy most of those readers who do not hesi- 
in aise a new author, and whose delectation is found 
Lo and yet thrilling works.”—Liverpool Courier. 
Xdon: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
And all Booksellers, 


JER 
‘OME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
cy pice 7s. 6d 
= tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
tions i ‘motion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
Stap Q their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 


« 
It is 5 
i A 1Slong since we have come across a book so original 
Volum cPtion and treatment as this unpretending little 
«ye: Lloyd's Paper. 
Wel] Pees in an easy, flowing style, the various incident 
Peres) eed, and some capital character sketches inter- 
“The —City Press, 
Charmer, 18a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
as Well er, and 1s to be recommended both for its interest 
4s for the healthy tone pervading its pages,”— 

Lon Daiiy Mereury. 

IS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
Y Dartow Forsrer, 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 


oH . 
Titten in language pure and beautiful, displaying 


Sreat 
Stq depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincoln 
dard, 
& 
age T ; ; P 
Present which are wisely invented and well told, which 


ai true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
Ro character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
: ae who spake as never man spake did not eschew 

i at es, for while His parables are made to teach 
Without truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
ang fab] Offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
things ®, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
Ata meek are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
t Tom real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
Promise; wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
Yolum ® both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 

&."—General Baptist Magazine. 


"don: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 
WYvVits END. A Poom. By H. A. 


Burerre. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


& 
and e° tale itself—one of the ‘ olden times ’—is well told, 
Ry, a i incidents are well arranged. As a poem, ‘ Wyvil’s 
Ritan high ground. It is spirited, and the language 
<n uble to the story."—Worcester Herald. 
of ke is vigour in some of the stanzas, and the feelings 
baer: are traced with an earnestness that frequently 
ey S to power.”—Public Opinion. 
Do. Sa narrative, ‘ Wyvil’s End? is full of interest ; as a 
ale in parts impassioned and subtle. Mr. Burette 
With * his details or his personages with great accuracy and 
Much artistic force.—The Leader. 


HE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
me ents Gitpest, Author of ‘Shirley Hall 
ily um,” &c. Crown 8yo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 

te,” Price 3s. 6d. 

Alreag © Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
ae ru —nOat favourably known as the author of ‘ Margaret 

“mee and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 

thee tale isa faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 

a Class of English society immediately before the 

tion, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 

State of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

the Do © Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 

Asyian which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
+ —Atheneun, 


Reg, 
Seng. 
& eral 


A Third Edition, Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


BOOK for the SORROWFUL ; or, 
By t,,, ne Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 

“« moe Rev. E, Heywoop. 
that — little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
the oon in Zion,’ and in it the cheering consolations of 
ae are most prominently set forth by one who was 
firg 5 Specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
Present wiction. The author has recently died, and the 
Trig €dition has been published at the desire of the 
Widow .°f the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
Prefixea nt children, In the preface to the second edition, 

Dayj a to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
Work ca Omas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
Neve st heart book.” His description is a true one. 
thoy 88 a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
dee, oe heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
the ¢ i, varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
ing; te of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
On « Sty the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
anq ‘ Pathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows of Humanity 
8 eet; | Consolation,” ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re 
Yergit, » 4» illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad 
Tous, and The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume 
Tefo, ne there is an abundance of anecdote and illustrative 

© in the book.”—Western Daily Mercury. 


N 
N a Yready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 
Sand SENNA. A Carthartic in 


Se 
Prmaiicn Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
"eseription tical, Religious, Theological. With a 


* Writt with much vigour.”—Bookseller. 
Grap,, °" With reckless waste of vigour.”—Daily Tele 


ey, 
rit : 
« ten With childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 


Yign ® wri ; 
tere Cirees with good sense and much force.”—Pub- 
The “i z > 
Ne haya a have a good deal of truth in them. 
ery of ar midst no end of shams and roguery that 
poktting ont Gee castigation.... He is quite right in 
St Of his api © hypocrisy among us, and lashing it to the 
ability." Public Opinion. 


On; 
WILLIAM FREEMAN 102, Fleet-strect, E.C. 


On EA DTES: 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE ‘‘CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrectLy sMooTH, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s,, according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
45, ORANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1847 


Patent Biid Gloves, Belicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| Jadies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. oy 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 
Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


CAME 
PATENT 


TRADE MARK. 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair, 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 
HAVING PURCHASED 
AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED Ai IN QUALITY, 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. Bead Patterns, 


12 Spoons @abie ........... ate eesior nic Mracfapesers re cle Oet Omens tere pins 7A lyk) 
12” 5, “Dessert PANES S RR SER Ere ecco eaT 1-5-6 118 0 
Does mee Ga cen terex ce Sissi sianesiuteas iar bsesssetits« soe EE ere 1 1 6 
ge ee Was a. cer cog ee Wasco: carte tensors reese 0 3 6 0 6 0 
iE eaeetep taal Ol 14 PP ther, gees perenne Aare . 0 5 8 0 8 6 
Qe -=,;- 2 Gravy. cee Onl2 26 017 0 
DLAdles SACO yreceecsesseccteceet eonse sp eteattaectet ey 7.30 6 0 0 8 6 
1 PRM SOUP mare tecccsstestcctocescteterereticccrsetter? 012 9 015 0 
12 Forks, Table ......00sscescoecssscsscescees eneereenc acces 2 6 0 3 1 0 
12 Fy ELLIPSSELt: Yoreahar-tqesces ce 8? meteset petit teers 114 0 2 6 0 

£914 3 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer's Published List, which are double those quoted. 
otice ~ RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as advertised, 
as some are sold out. 


829, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Preventive 
of Flatulency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 
Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 
And all Chemists. s 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS, 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annun, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
also applies to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at from 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALKS, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas. 

NESS BROTHERS, 
Coach and Harness Makers, 
8, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Drawings on application. 


sears FORTE REMOVALoeINcary: 


READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIsELESS WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 

Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


t= 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2s, 9d., 4s, 6d., & 11s. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, ; 
BILIOUS,. 


In BOXES at 1s. 144. 


WHat can be a Greater SOLACE 

toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve of her 
confinement than the knowledge that she will have all the 
required medical attendance and medicine without the 
necessity for her removal from home, or for trenching on 
the hard and often scanty earnings of herself or her 
husband? 


HE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY (Established 1757) is a LYING-IN 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous medical 
assistance for poor married women at their own homes at 
ltime of their confinement, on the recommendation 
s?1p scribers. 
,442 women were thus assisted last year. 

The applicants are exceedingly numerous, and additiona 
subscribers are greatly needed. 

‘In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for want of 
room; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every stree t 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity’s Ce n- 
tenary Festival, 1857. 

The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an Institu- 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is earnestly 
solicited, 


J. SEABROOK, Secretary 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 


USE ONLY 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
R. FRANCOIS (late J eans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 


able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston 


square,—Consultatjon Free. 


THE 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE 

Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
Toes, Military Heels, 16s. 6d. New designs in Enamelled 
or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s, Elasti 
House Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d 

A single pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
post, on receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O. for 
price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


WEN’S BRAN TABLET, 6d. 


The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 
Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 


Bike GOUT AND RHEUMATIO 
PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the scienc 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: fo 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance ; 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


Kees WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief. 

Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


WHELPTON'S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com 
plaints one of the best medicines known. : 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail.in boxes, price 
7id., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power 1s supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may bo 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. Gd., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. / 

NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, & 
ee material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiar 

elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, Gd., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly, 
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{ EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
or Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
eeived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Est::blished 1820. Cash only. 


TFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


|biaek. -OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. i 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
ASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms, Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and: other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
yalue—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820 Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


HE GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


RAGaES. 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


3 5 6, OXFORD STREET, three doors 


By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


west of the Pantheon (in accordance with 
previous announcements), is now open for the supply of 
WINES and SPIRITS of the choicest description, in large 
or small quantities, by Imperial measure, at wholesale 
prices.—POWNCEBY & CO., Proprietors. 


OWNCEBY’S PORT WINE for 
INVALIDS, as analyzed by Dr. Hassall, and pro- 
nounced ‘‘a thoroughly good wine, generous and restora- 
tive.” 36s. per doz., bottles included—POWNCEBY & 
CO., 356, Oxford-street, W. 


EETH.—JEWEL-POINTED 

INSTRUMENTS : A Treatise on their safety, comfort, 
and efficiency in the cleansing and improvement of Natural 
Teeth. By A. ESKELL, Consulting Dental Practitioner, 
of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. Free on applica- 
tion, o by post for two stamps. 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled t» give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by return by Post-ofice Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


Cha ENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 

; re for all who wish to sing or speak well. 

estimonial No. 845,—Jexny Lrxp wri 
5 N? . rites: ‘I confirn 
me barrels already so general,” . Er 
estimonial No. 621.—Lovisa P i 
e YNE W : 
benefited aah from the use of them.” eas 

Testimonial No. 698.—Sir Micnar. Cc i 

: ; ; eL Costa writes: ‘I 9 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency,” Se 

Testimonial _4,126.—Arcuatsnor Mannina writes: “I 
approve very highly of them.” : 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
yocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 


Blaekfriars-road London, and alljChemists, 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. , 
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, SEWING MACHINES | 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.’ 


All who. wish to reap the 
Juli value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines, or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_ the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
B® extra strong India - rubber 

Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 

E,” 8l. 8s., which combines 
wie Washing, Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 
MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


a 


| 


UNIVERSELLE. 


HON 


we 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Lock-stitch Machine, ‘‘THr Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
aGood Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 51, 


Prospectus POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &C0O.,63, Fleet St., London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 


LOCK-STITCH 
Se Wee Ge MEAL @ EEN GES: 


NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


41, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1867. 


‘THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines, 
Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Hcusehold Furniture. 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


THE “SINGER” “new ramevy SEWING MACHINES 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH «md the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(vork by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most complete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 


in every class of Sewing. 


MANCHESTER .... 


EDINBURGH 


Sout Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. 

LIVERPOOL ...... 21, Bold Street. 

105, Market Street. 

NEWCASTLE...... 58, Northumberlant St. 

... 107, Prince’s Street. 

GLASGOW....++ .. 65, Buchanan Street. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 


ES ESPN Machines sold during one year, ending December! 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 


use ina few hours. 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. 
Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

DuNDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
Dusty .... 69, Grafton Street. 
Betrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 
ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
Bristot .. 19, High Street. 
Lreps .... 1, Commercial Strect. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


oats & POLy. 
se Ws 


P 
A TRADE MAR 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


— 


CAUTION. 


BROWN AND POLSON were the 
first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 
The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 
prepared solely from Maize or Indian 


[Aucust 28, 1869. 


Just published, 
HE EDUCATION OF GIRLS, 


the Employment of Women of the Upper 
Educationally Considered. Two Lectures by th 
Hopesoy, LL.D. Second edition, much enlarged, wad 
Appendix and Notes, crown Svo, pp. xvi—116, cloth, 3s. 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row, E-“ 


Ww. 


Cheap and Useful Drapery, Dresses, Silks, Linen’ 
Sheetings, Dress Trimmings, Hosiery, Ribbons, 
Clothing, Mantles, Jackets, &c. Being the close %, . 
present Season, we are clearing out at marvellous price’ 
for cheapness. Large lots and remains of all the SeasoP 
Stock. 

Patterns of any Goods sent post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C: 
i ee 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES, Suitable 
for Travelling or Sea-side Wear, from 4s. 9d. to 128- ee 
the Dress of 12 yards, or any length cut. 
Real Scotch Serges in every seasonable colour, from 64d. 
to 1s. 64d. a yard. 
Patterns of the largest Fancy Dress Stock in the grade 
sent post free to any address. . 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


534 to 537, 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate it 
ot 


Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevat 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could 2 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing rofl 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both gue 
and lain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing Prd 
ofsilks makes it impossible to supply more than a limit 
number of pieces at 2s. 64d. 


HARVEY & CO. 
Patterns Sent. 


EW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 


Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., gor 
12s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, fin 
quality at 2s, the yard; not to be equalled, 

Patterns Sent. 


HARVEY & CO. 


BuAcK CASHMERE Loos# 


JACKETS, of the very finest French Fabric, 40” 
rately embroidered and lined with silk, at 18s. 9d. each 


The sacrifice upon this parcel of goods indicates fearfu 
the state of Paris Trade at this risa’ 
Samples Sent. 


HARVEY &-CO. _- 


ICH SILKS in Dresses at 25s. 6d.» 


3is. 6d., 40s, and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glac¢y 


and Cords, made of bright Italian Silks, with a warrant 
for wear, at 3s. 6d., wide width, not to be equalled. 
Patterns Sent. 


HARVEY & CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge-road, 8. 
RESSMAKING. — Mrs. 


begs to inform LADIES that she has Removed ¥ 7, 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLISHME™ | 
to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every advanta8 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses m4 ei 


from 7s. 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. ~ 


CLEANING GLOVES, 
AND RENOVATING FABRICS: 


The most elegant and useful preparation is 
McDOUGALL’S ETHERODYNE, +nd3 
For effectively Cleaning Gloves and Renovating all ae 
of Fabrics, without injury to the most delicate colo 
It is free from all objections, and POSSESSE iL 
FRAGRANT PERFUME. It removes GREASE, St 
WAX, PAINT, TAR, AND OTHER STAINS, from clo 
Gloves, all kinds of Fabrics, and Furniture. us 
Sold in Bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, by Chemists, D 

Pots, Perfumers, &c. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
McDUOUGALL BROTHERS, 

LONDON: 11, ARTHUR STREET WEST, EC. 

MANCHESTER: PORT STREET. 


URSERY.—For the tender flesh =o 
infants, McDOUGALL'S SUENTED CARBO ®,, 
FOILET SOAP is the most strengthening and soothin8 
ts effects. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Art 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street. 


pur-street 


[ENDER FEET.— All unpleasantness 


and soreness from prespiration prevented an R- 
“np C+ 
strengthened by using McDOUGALL’S SCEN TE 
BOLIC TOILET SOAP. Sold everywhere in 6d. Ta 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthurs 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street. 


plets- 
tree! 


THE WANZER LocK-sTit# 
L SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. 

The Little Wanzer Hand Machine 

Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. -- on 

The success of these new Machines has been adi 

dented, and the Company, having erected berths 

large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete th ta frees 

which they have hitherto been unable to do. ex Y 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPA 


4, Great Portland-street, W. 


HE 55s. HAND-SEWING MACHIN 
(AMERICAN MACHINE). 

TREADLE 
Excelsior j 
Britannia (Daven- 13 13 


ES 


NES: 
Macnts 6 
++ 6 16 


OTt) Ra ster ees sees 7, 
Eliptic, from *' 7 18 

yavia .«s< °° 9g 
Grover & Baker-: g 0 
Alexandra .- ** g 9 
Wane o soos eae 0 0 

Florence... +: ** 40 
Wheeler & Wilso? ch P 
Machines by every 0 


8. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES-STREET, 
(Four doors from Oxford-stree g 
& 


; wit 
Printed and Published, for the Proprietor, BY of at 
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